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The  Value  of 

True  Religion 

and  Right 

Thinking 

by  President  David  0.  McKay 


True  religion  has  three  manifestations:  first,  the 
thought,  the  feeling,  the  mental  and  spiritual  atti- 
tude of  the  individual  toward  his  God;  second, 
worship;  and,  third,  service  to  one's  fellow  men. 
Evidently  a  man  must  be  religious  if  he  directs  his 
thoughts  and  his  words  toward  God,  and  his  wor- 
ship and  acts  among  his  fellow  men  should  follow 
in  accordance  therewith. 

Charles  Foster  Kent,  in  his  Life  of  Jesus,  speaks 
of  "the  fatal  crime  of  wrong  thinking";  and  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  years  ago  one  of  the  great- 
est teachers,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  of 
men  said:  "For  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is 
he.  ..."  (Proverbs  23:7.)  No  one  emphasized  this 
truth  more  strongly  than  did  Jesus.  "With  Him," 
says  Kent,  "the  deadly  sins  were,  not  neglect  of  the 
ritual  nor  even  crimes  punishable  by  the  laws  of  all 
civilized  nations,  but  wrong  ideas,  motives,  and 
feelings.  He  decried  the  fatal  effects  of  hatred  and 
jealousy  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  more  vehem- 
ently than  He  did  the  acts  that  hate  and  jealousy 
prompt." 

Proper  Direction  of  the  Mind 

The  Saviour  knew  that  if  the  mind  could  be 
directed  rightly,  if  the  evil  thought  and  tendency 
could  be  resisted,  the  evil  act  would  be  minimized. 
Jesus  does  not  lessen  the  seriousness  of  these  acts, 
nor  say  that  we  should  not  punish  them;  but  He 
emphasizes  the  greater  need  of  keeping  the  thought 
clean,  the  mind  pure.  An  evil  tree  will  bring  forth 
evil  fruit;  a  good  tree  will  bring  forth  good  fruit. 


(For  Course  5,  lesson  of  August  18,  "The  Pure  in  Heart  Are  Hon- 
est"; for  Course  9,  lesson  of  August  4,  "A  Leader  Honors  His  Parents," 
and  lessons  of  September;  for  Course  13,  lesson  of  September  22, 
"Joy,  the  Goal  in  Life";  and  for  general  reading.) 


Keep  the  tree  pure,  the  thoughts  pure,  and  the  fruit 
will  be  pure  and  the  life  pure. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  which,  measured  by  the 
standards  of  the  Gospel,  is  full  of  unstable  opinions; 
and  into  that  world  of  shifting  uncertainty  our 
young  people  are  thrown.  Think  for  a  moment 
how  their  thoughts  are  diverted  from  our  standards 
as  they  read  some  of  the  articles  in  current  maga- 
zines. In  customs  and  fashions,  what  was  consid- 
ered bad  taste  yesterday  has  become  quite  accept- 
able today.  In  regard  to  the  ideals  of  success  and 
the  standards  that  lead  to  success,  I  quote  this 
surprising  statement:  "Success  is  not  the  result  of 
hard  work,  clean  living,  and  personal  integrity.  The 
vulgar,  proud,  and  haughty,  not  the  meek,  inherit 
the  earth."  Young  men  and  young  women  read 
these  things,  and  their  minds  are  diverted  from  the 
channel  of  right  thinking  and  right  living. 

Wholesomeness  Is  Questioned 

The  wholesomeness  of  our  ancestral  home  life  is 
questioned.  That  thought,  too,  is  leading  our  young 
people  to  think  in  a  wrong  direction. 

Modesty,  "that  diamond  setting  to  female 
beauty,"  is  in  some  circles  considered  prudish,  puri- 
tanic; and  the  influence  is  leading  astray  some  of 
our  girls  who  are  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
society. 

What  are  we  doing  to  counteract  this  tendency 
toward  fatal  wrong  thinking? 

The  first  duty  that  rests  upon  every  parent  and 
upon  every  teacher  within  this  Church  is  to  arouse 
within  the  mind  of  the  child  a  sense  of  responsibility 
toward  other  individuals  and  toward  society.     The 
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sacredness  of  personality  is  a  fundamental  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ.  One  writer,  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick,  is  right  when  he  says,  "Christ  thought  of 
personality  as  the  central  fact  in  the  universe,  and 
used  it  as  a  medium  of  interpretation  of  all  other 
parts."  In  that  thought,  he  approaches  the  more  sub- 
lime teaching  of  the  Lord  given  through  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith:  "For  behold,  this  is  my  work  and  my 
glory — to  bring  to  pass  the  immortality  and  eternal 
life  of  man."  (Moses  1:39.) 

In  this  truth  is  found  a  fundamental  principle  of 
true  religion,  and  it  touches  the  very  heart  of  the 
government  of  society  and  the  peace  of  the  home. 
Let  the  child  in  the  home  realize  that  there  are 
certain  things  which  he  cannot  do  to  gratify  his  own 
appetite,  if  in  doing  so  he  brings  sorrow  or  incon- 
venience to  other  members  of  the  household.  A 
sense  of  duty  to  others  should  be  a  governing  factor 
in  his  actions. 

0,  youth  of  the  land,  think  of  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  your  name  unsullied!  Think  of  bringing 
comfort  and  happiness  to  the  mother  who  bore  you! 
There  is  the  fundamental  thought  that  will  lead 
you  toward  God.  He  is  recreant  indeed  who,  to 
gratify  his  appetite  or  his  passions,  will  bring  a  stain 
upon  the  honored  name  he  bears  or  sorrow  to  the 
heart  of  his  mother. 

Prayer— Basic  Force  for  Good 

The  second  principle  I  name  is  Prayer.  There 
are  men  who  say  that  prayer  is  not  efficacious.  Un- 
fortunately some  of  our  young  people  believe  such 
fallacious  remarks.     Prayer  is  a  fundamental  prin- 


ciple of  religion  and  is  a  force  for  good.    A  praying 
man  is  a  growing  man.    He  is  a  powerful  man. 

Every  day  that  we  start  out  on  our  daily  work 
and  mingle  with  our  fellows  we  enter  into  conflict; 
and  it  is  the  appropriate  thing  for  every  young  man 
in  the  world  to  say  in  secret,  to  think  and  feel  in 
his  heart,  "O,  let  me  not  lose  my  head  this  day  as 
I  meet  temptation,  as  I  am  tempted  to  misjudge  my 
fellows.  Keep  me  from  trespassing  upon  the  rights 
of  others." 

Reverence 

A  third  principle  that  contributes  to  a  right 
religious  attitude  is  Reverence — reverence  for  the 
Sabbath  day  and  all  things  sacred.  Reverence  di- 
rects thought  toward  God.  Without  it  there  is  no 
religion.  Let  us  not  make  Sunday  a  holiday.  It  is 
a  holy  day,  and  on  that  day  we  should  go  to  the 
house  of  worship  and  seek  our  God.  If  we  seek  Him 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  come  into  His  presence  on  that 
day,  we  shall  find  it  less  difficult  to  be  in  His  pres- 
ence the  other  days  of  the  week. 

There  should  be  more  reverence  for  the  house 
of  worship.  All  are  supposed  to  have  come  to  meet 
Him  and  worship  Him,  and  there  should  be  present 
that  spirit  of  order  and  reverence  which  will  direct 
the  worshiper's  thoughts  in  the  right  channel. 

God  help  us  to  serve  Him  with  our  minds,  might, 
and  strength.  With  kind  consideration  for  all  man- 
kind, and  particularly  for  those  who  have  given  us 
honored  names  and  pure  lives,  with  prayer  and 
reverence  in  our  hearts,  may  we  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  His  righteousness. 

Library  File  Reference:    Religion. 
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The  Power  to  Stand  Firm 


by  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 


The  opportunity  of  the  Sunday  School  to  teach 
our  youth  "to  stand  firm  under  the  pressures  of  life" 
was  never  greater  than  it  is  today. 

On  the  March  4,  1963,  sheet  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
gives  the  percentage  comparison  of  crime  trends  in 
1962  over  1961.  In  a  total  of  4,996  agencies  and  a 
population  considered  of  128,177,227  there  was  a 
total  of  7%  more  crime  in  1962  than  in  1961.  There 
were  2%  more  murders,  3%  more  forcible  rape,  6% 
more  robbery,  3%  more  aggravated  assault,  5%  more 
burglary,  8%  more  larceny  of  $50  or  more,  and  9% 
more  auto  theft  than  in  1961;  and  there  were  9% 
more  offenders  under  18  years  of  age  than  in  1961. 

These  alarming  figures  should  give  every  officer 
and  teacher  cause  for  class  examination — to  see  if 
any  of  these  involved  youngsters  are  Sunday  School 
members  and  how  many  are  listed  as  potential  mem- 
bers that  have  not  as  yet  been  brought  in. 

In  1930  a  great  and  farseeing  president  of  the 
United  States,  Herbert  Hoover  who  recognized  these 
diminishing  opportunities  for  youth  at  that  particular 
time,  assembled  the  leaders  of  the  various  walks  of 
life  to  consider  the  needs  of  children  and  youth. 
Under  his  guiding  hand  those  men  and  women  pro- 
duced the  "Children's  Charter."  Nine  of  its  nineteen 
goals  follow: 

The  Children's  Charter 

President  Hoover's  White  House  Conference  on 
child  health  and  protection  recognizing  the  rights  of 
the  child  as  the  first  rights  of  citizenship  pledges 
itself  to  these  aims  for  the  children  of  America. 

1.  For  every  child,  spiritual  and  moral  training  to 
help  him  to  stand  firm  under  the  pressure  of  life. 

2.  For  every  child,  understanding  and  the  guarding 
of  his  personality  as  his  most  precious  right. 

3.  For  every  child,  a  home  and  the  love  and  secur- 
ity which  a  home  provides;  and,  for  that  child 
who  must  receive  foster  care,  the  nearest  sub- 
stitute for  his  own  home. 


(Of  general  interest  to  all  parents  and  Gospel  teachers.) 


8.  For  every  child,  a  school  which  is  safe  from  haz- 
ards— sanitary,  properly  equipped,  lighted,  and 
ventilated.  For  younger  children,  nursery 
schools  and  kindergartens  to  supplement  home 
care. 

9.  For  every  child,  a  community  which  recognizes 
and  plans  for  his  needs;  protects  him  against 
physical  dangers,  moral  hazards,  and  disease; 
provides  him  with  safe  and  wholesome  places 
for  play  and  recreation,  and  makes  provision  for 
his  cultural  and  social  needs. 

10.  For  every  child,  an  education  which,  through 
the  discovery  and  development  of  his  individual 
abilities,  prepares  him  for  life;  and,  through 
training  and  vocational  guidance,  prepares  him 
for  a  living  which  will  yield  him  the  maximum. 

11.  For  every  child,  such  teaching  and  training  as 
will  prepare  him  for  successful,  supplementary 
training  to  fit  him  to  deal  wisely  with  the  prob- 
lems of  parenthood. 

17.  For  every  rural  child,  as  satisfactory  schooling 
and  health  services  as  for  the  city  child;  and  an 
extension  to  rural  families  of  social,  recreational, 
and  cultural  facilities. 

18.  To  supplement  the  home  and  school  in  the 
training  of  youth,  and  to  return  to  them  those 
interests  of  which  modern  life  tends  to  cheat 
children,  every  stipulation  and  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  extension  and  develop- 
ment of  the  voluntary  youth  organization. 

For  every  child  these  rights,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  situation,  wherever  he  may  live  under  the 
protection  of  the  American  flag. 

"In  consequence  of  evils  and  designs  which  do 
and  will  exist  in  the  hearts  of  conspiring  men  in  the 
last  days"  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Sunday 
School  need  to  pray  fervently,  at  home  and  in  their 
weekly  prayer  meetings  before  Sunday  School,  for 
help  and  wisdom  in  the  care  and  stimulation  they 
may  give  to  our  precious  youngsters  to  see  that  they 
all  take  home  with  them  an  increased  desire  to  live 
as  the  Lord  desires  us  to  live  and  to  come  to  Sunday 
School  every  Sunday. 
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YOU  ARE  THE 

TEAM'S  MOST 
IMPORTANT 


by  Hal  D.  Mitchell" 

The  college  football  team  is  a  peculiar  part  of 
college  life.  It  is  made  up  of  young  men  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  from  many  academic  pursuits.  As 
members  of  this  team,  young  men  belong  to  a  small, 
highly  talented,  and  select  group.  Yet,  if  we  were 
to  analyze  the  group,  we  would  find  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  any  society — the  leaders  and  the  followers. 
Nevertheless,  each  team  member  has  his  own  par- 
ticular and  important  responsibility. 

For  any  team  to  succeed,  each  member  must  do 
his  job.  A  real  team  player  is  a  lad  who  dedicates 
himself  to  his  assigned  task.  He  strives  to  perform 
his  task  to  perfection,  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 
His  goal  is  not  to  become  an  Ail-American  nor  win 
great  personal  honor,  but  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
that  portion  of  the  team  effort  assigned  to  him. 

Some  people  think  that  a  team  player  must 
worry  about  whether  or  not  his  teammates  are  doing 
their  jobs,  and  that  a  team  player  must  help  another 
player  do  his  job.    This  is  folly! 

The  number  one  piston  of  an  engine  cannot  do 
the  work  of  the  other  pistons  in  pushing  the  car 
along.  The  team  of  pistons  certainly  is  weakened  by 
one  that  has  no  spark.  Yet,  there  is  only  one  thing 
that  each  firing  piston  can  do:  bear  down  and  turn 
that  portion  of  the  crankshaft  that  is  assigned  to  it. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  football  team.  When 
everyone  is  pushing  to  do  his  job,  the  team  is  then 
as  good  as  its  weakest  man.  When  a  player  is  not 
doing  his  share,  and  his  team  meets  a  challenge 
where  the  full  power  of  supreme  effort  is  needed,  it 
is  his  lack  of  contribution  that  will  cause  the  team 
to  fail,  and  nothing  else. 

We  have  always  told  each  football  player  at 
Brigham  Young  University,  "The  team  is  no  better 
than  you  are.  Therefore,  from  our  point  of  view, 
you  are  the  team's  most  important  player,  whether 
you  be  a  left  tackle  or  a  tailback.  If  you  want  the 
thrill  of  victory,  be  great  at  doing  your  job.  Devote 

(For  Course  9,  lessons  of  August  18  and  September  15:  "A  Leader 
Has  Righteous  Friends"  and  "A  Leader  Produces  Good  Fruit";  and 
for  lessons  having  to  do  with  teamwork  and  sharing.) 


Eldon  "Phantom"  Fortie,  with  his  right  arm  bound  to  his 
side,  started  to  the  right  and  was  hit  by  five  Wyoming  men. 
He  spun,  butted,  and  drove  past  them  into  the  end  zone  for 
the  tieing  score.    An  inspired  BYU  team  went  on  to  win. 


yourself  to  your  task.  Make  up  your  mind  that 
you  will  personally  be  defeated  by  no  opponent,  re- 
gardless of  his  ability.  You  are  a  member  of  this 
team,  and  it  can  be  only  as  good  as  you  are.  You 
then,  as  a  player,  are  judged  by  your  team." 

For  a  player  to  be  called  great,  his  team  must 
also  be  called  great  to  some  extent.  Any  honors  be- 
stowed upon  an  athlete  are  also  bestowed  on  his 
school,  his  friends,  and  especially  on  his  teammates. 
And  whatever  honors  are  bestowed  upon  his  team 
are  also  bestowed  upon  him. 

There  is  no  place  on  a  team  for  a  selfish  boy.  A 
selfish  boy  has  set  his  sights  on  the  target  of  glory 
and  recognition.  He  becomes  a  "grandstander."  It 
is  impossible  for  a  player  to  have  his  goals  set  on 
personal  glory,  and  to  accomplish  something  great 
doing  a  journeyman's  job  at  a  team  task.  You  can 
dedicate  yourself  to  the  task  of  blocking  and  tack- 
ling when  your  motives  are  to  become  a  great  block- 
er and  a  great  tackier;  but  it  is  difficult  to  become 
a  great  lineman  when  your  goals  are  set  on  glory 
and  recognition.  Selfishness  is  not  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  success  in  team  play. 

A  great,  living  example  of  the  practice  of  the 
principles  of  good  team  play  was  the  BYU  football 
team  this  past  year.  Led  by  the  All-American, 
Eldon  "Phantom"  Fortie,  BYU  did  not  get  off  to  a 
good  start.  The  team  had  many  hard  times  to  ex- 
perience. As  the  season  progressed,  however,  the 
team  developed  and  began  "to  stick."  By  mid-season 
the  team  was  a  formidable  opponent  for  anyone. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  "Lobos"  came  to 
Provo  as  conference  champions,  and  a  solid  14-point 
favorite  to  win  the  game  with  BYU  and  the  Western 


*  Brother  Mitchell  is  Head  Football  Coach  and  assistant  professor 
of  Physical  Education  at  Brigham  Young  University.  He  has  filled 
various  Church  positions,  having  served  in  a  bishopric  and  in  the 
priesthood  quorums.  He  played  college  and  professional  football 
before  joining  the  coaching  staff  at  BYU  as  Freshman  football  coach 
in  1959.  Brother  Mitchell  holds  a  B.S.  degree  from  the  University 
of  California  (Los  Angeles) . 
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Athletic  Conference  championship.  The  game  was 
billed  as  a  battle  of  All- American  candidates  Eldon 
Fortie  and  Bobby  Santiago  from  New  Mexico. 

It  was  Homecoming  at  BYU;  and  the  largest 
crowd  ever  to  see  a  football  game  at  Provo  saw 
the  inspired  "Cougars"  outrun,  outpass,  and  outhit 
the  favored  Lobos.  When  the  "dust"  had  cleared, 
the  score  stood  BYU  27 — New  Mexico  0.  The  so- 
called  duel  between  Santiago  and  Fortie  never  ma- 
terialized. Fortie  gained  more  than  190  yards; 
Santiago  got  only  18;  and  the  Cougars'  defense 
held  the  impressive,  league-leading  Lobos  to  only 
three  first  downs.     It  was  a  great  team  victory. 

That  victory  gave  the  league  lead  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  "Cowboys,"  who  only  had  to 
win  over  the  Cougars  from  BYU  to  "clinch"  the 
championship. 

Before  the  Cougars  played  Wyoming,  they  trav- 
eled to  Michigan  for  a  game  with  Western  Michi- 
gan. In  that  game  Eldon  Fortie  and  Philip  Brady, 
our  first  and  second  team  tailbacks,  were  both  in- 
jured on  successive  plays.  The  Cougars  then  re- 
turned to  Provo  in  poor  condition  to  face  the 
Cowboys  on  the  following  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
game  would  decide  first  and  second  place  in  the 
conference.  If  Wyoming  won,  it  would  win  the  con- 
ference title,  and  New  Mexico  would  be  second.  If 
BYU  won,  New  Mexico  would  take  the  title  and 
BYU  and  Wyoming  would  tie  for  second  place. 

On  the  morning  of  the  game  Eldon  Fortie,  sore 
shoulder  and  all,  came  to  my  office  and  said,  "Coach, 
I've  got  to  play.  It's  my  last  game  at  BYU.  My 
teammates  and  I  have  been  together  a  long  time, 
and  I  want  to  be  out  there  doing  my  job."  It  was 
probable  that  there  would  be  no  long-term,  irrepar- 
able damage  done  if  he  were  to  play.  But  Eldon 
had  a  great  deal  at  stake.  He  had  been  invited  to 
attend  three  post-season  all-star  games.  There  was 
also  the  possibility  of  a  professional  career.  Further 
injury  to  his  shoulder  might  cause  him  to  lose  all 
of  these  opportunities.  But  he  was  willing  to  risk  it 
just  to  help  his  team  in  the  coming  contest. 

I  looked  at  Eldon.  I  knew  the  risk  also,  and 
yet  I  just  could  not  deprive  this  young  man  of  the 
privilege  of  playing  in  his  last  college  game  with 
his  team.    I  told  him  to  get  suited  up. 

At  half  time,  Wyoming  was  ahead  7 — 0.  Wyo- 
ming kicked  off  to  BYU.  The  Cougars  got  a  good 
kickoff  return,  and  a  pass  from  Wardell  to  Richard- 
son gained  yards.  Then  a  reverse  with  Doran  Merk- 
ley  gave  the  BYU  team  the  ball  in  good  field  position. 
Fortie  had  not  been  in  the  game.  Now  was  the  time 
to  find  out  whether  he  could  go. 

When  Fortie  went  into  the  game,  you  could  sense 
the  electricity  going  through  the  crowd.  This  was 
their  "Phantom."  He  was  in  the  game. 


On  the  next  play,  with  his  right  arm  bound  to 
his  body,  Fortie  made  a  nice  gain  to  the  strong  side 
of  the  line.  Everyone  wanted  to  see  whether  he  would 
get  up.  He  did.  Doran  Merkley  then  made  a  fine  run 
to  the  weak  side,  and  BYU  was  on  the  Wyoming 
20 -yard  line.  Fortie  gained  10  yards  to  the  Wyo- 
ming 10,  and  was  hit  hard,  but  he  got  up.  The 
next  two  plays,  with  Merkley  and  Nelson  carrying, 
put  the  ball  on  Wyoming's  5-yard  line;  it  was  third 
down,  and  goal-to-go. 

Fortie  took  the  ball  and  started  to  the  right. 
He  was  hit  by  five  men,  but  spun,  butted,  and 
drove  into  the  end  zone  for  the  tieing  score.  This 
was  one  of  the  greatest  runs  I  have  ever  seen  anyone 
make  in  my  career  as  a  player  or  a  coach.  It  was  a 
great  effort  made  by  an  injured  player,  a  165-pound 
senior — Eldon  Fortie.  His  dedication  to  his  job 
inspired  his  team  and  touched  the  hearts  of  all  that 
were  present  that  November  afternoon  in  1962. 

The  Cougars  played  without  the  "Phantom"  for 
the  rest  of  the  game.  His  spirit  was  out  there  with 
them.  Doug  Wardell,  Alan  Robinson,  Doran  Merk- 
ley, Dick  Darling,  and  a  great  BYU  line  went  on  to 
score  a  second  touchdown  on  a  50-yard-pass  play 
from  Wardell  to  Robinson;  and  a  strong  Cougar 
defense  made  it  stand  up.  We  came  off  the  field 
with  a  great  team  victory. 

Eldon  was  chosen  All-American.  He  was  an 
All-American  because  he  was  able  to  put  his  team 
first,  to  learn,  and  to  do.  He  is  a  team  player,  and 
he  became  the  greatest  in  BYU  history.  He  set  21 
new  school  and  conference  records.    He  did  his  job! 

Eldon  is  a  faithful  member  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  He  has  served 
as  president  in  the  First  Quorum  of  Elders  in  the 
BYU  Third  Stake,  and  he  lives  his  life  in  the  same 
vein  that  he  plays  football.  He  and  his  good  wife, 
Janice,  are  dedicated  in  learning  and  practicing  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  lessons  learned  on  the  football  field  through 
participation  on  a  team  can  be  directly  applied  to 
life.  You  get  out  of  things  only  what  you  put  into 
them.  We  succeed  and  gain  glory  and  recognition 
only  when  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  tasks  we  do  as 
members  of  a  team  or  society. 

As  members  of  Christ's  Church,  we  should  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  jobs  given  us  to  do,  and 
keep  God's  commandments  with  "dogged"  deter- 
mination. If  we  will  do  these  things  without  thought 
for  ourselves,  God  will  bless  us  with  glory  and  do- 
minion and  eternal  life;  for  it  has  been  said,  ".  .  .  He 
that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it."  (Mat- 
thew 10:39.) 

May  we  all  be  worthy  of  membership  on  our 
Lord's  team. 
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MY  URIM  AND  THUMMIM 
to  Scandinavian  Research 


by  Ivy  L.  Watson' 


In  genealogical  research,  what  marvelous,  spirit- 
ual experiences  are  mine!  How  thin  is  the  veil  be- 
tween this  world  and  the  next!  I  remember  sitting 
at  a  reading  machine  several  years  ago  with  a  Danish 
microfilm  in  front  of  me;  and,  with  tears  in  my  eyes 
I  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  I  had  a  Urim  and 
Thummim  to  translate  those  records.  My  father's 
people  were  recorded  on  those  records,  and  I  could 
not  read  them.  My  desire  to  do  research  on  my 
father's  line  was  so  great  that  I  went  back  again 
and  again  to  that  record,  but  to  no  avail. 

Shortly  after  that,  I  was  informed  that  through 
the  Brigham  Young  University  Extension  Division 
a  class  in  Danish  would  be  taught.  With  renewed 
hope  I  enrolled  in  the  course,  and  the  experiences 
I  had  and  the  joy  I  received  from  those  lessons  were 
well  worth  the  investment. 

I-  was  able  to  trace  back  my  ancestor  from  Utah 
back  into  Sterkinde,  Hoje-Taastrup,  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  by  making  use  of  the  Latter-day  Saint 
ward  records  where  he  settled,  crossing-the-plains 
records,  Liverpool  shipping  lists,  Scandinavian  Mis- 
sion emigration  records,  and  the  LDS  branch  and 
conference  records  in  Denmark.  I  found  many  in- 
teresting and  historical  items  as  well  as  proving  that 
the  data  I  had  on  my  grandfather's  records  were 
correct.  I  knew  beyond  question  that  I  had  traced 
him  to  the  right  parish  in  Denmark. 

Next  I  learned  about  phonetics  and  understood 
why  my  great-grandmother's  name  was  recorded  in 
ward  records  as  "Cecil"  instead  of  "Sidsel,"  as  it 
should  have  been.  I  studied  my  map  carefully  to 
know  the  spellings  of  my  towns  as  well  as  those  of 
surrounding  towns  and  parishes.  Through  phonetics 
I  began  to  understand  how  our  ward  clerks  would 
spell  Danish  places,  and  how  I  could  locate  them  on 
the  map  under  the  proper  spelling. 

My  excitement  became  greater  still  as  I  studied 
the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  a  foreign  language. 
Learning  to  read  and  write  the  Gothic  script  was 


great  fun.  I  practiced  writing  in  Gothic  by  copying 
paragraphs  from  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  and 
then  exchanging  papers  with  my  friends  and  reading 
what  they  had  written.  My  knowledge  of  the  Gothic 
script  became  the  Urim  and  Thummim  that  I  had 
so  desired  to  use.  Now  I  was  able  to  read  Danish 
parish  registers.  My  studies  were  so  rewarding  that 
I  could  not  leave  them  alone.  I  kept  searching  and 
reading;  and  the  more  I  practiced,  the  easier  it  be- 
came. 

I  was  taught  the  customs  and  trends  which 
brought  into  use  many  records,  which  I  would  never 
have  known  about  otherwise.  I  found  that  a  child 
was  confirmed  at  the  age  of  14  or  15,  which  was 
like  graduation  from  school  and  also  becoming  old 
enough  to  be  accountable  to  God  for  his  own  deeds. 
A  record  was  kept  which  gave  me  very  valuable  in- 
formation pertinent  to  a  child's  age,  parentage,  birth, 
place  of  birth,  etc.  If  I  could  not  find  a  certain 
child  on  the  confirmation  records,  then  I  would 
search  for  a  death  date  to  see  whether  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  eight  years  or  not. 

I  learned  that  close  relatives  and  friends  wit- 
nessed the  christenings  of  children,  and  many  times 
the  exact  relationships  and  places  of  residence  would 
be  given.  I  found  a  great  many  new  families  by 
carefully  observing  who  witnessed  the  christenings  of 
my  people.  I  studied  all  parts  of  parish  registers 
until  I  was  able  to  turn  directly  to  the  period  of 
time  I  wished  to  search,  and  thus  my  time  was  used 
to  greater  advantage. 

I  was  also  to  learn  that  for  a  period  of  about 
120  years  a  male  child  was  required  by  law  to  live 
his  entire  life  within  the  parish  in  which  he  was  born. 
This  law  was  revoked,  and  military  levying  rolls 


(For  Course  21,   lesson  of  July  28,    '     .andinavian  Ancesu,  3 
search";    for   Course    13,   lesson  of  September  15,    "Genealogy";    and 
for   Course   11,   lesson  of  August  25,    "Temple  Work.") 


*  Devoting  much  of  her  time  to  genealogy,  Sister  Watson  serves 
on  the  stake  genealogical  committee,  Wells  Stake,  and  teaches 
courses  in  genealogy  on  a  stake  basis.  She  has  taught  some  Ave 
classes  in  Danish  research  and  plans  to  teach  another  class  next 
fall.  Sister  Watson  has  completed  university  courses  in  Danish  re- 
search and  received  her  research  certificate  under  the  Brigham 
Young  University  Extension  Division.  Her  husband,  Glen  J.  Watson, 
was  a  member  of  the  Belvedere  Second  Ward  bishopric  until  his 
death  last  fall.  Sister  Watson  is  the  mother  of  five  sons,  two  re- 
turned from  missions  and  one  now  serving  a  mission,  and  one  daugh- 
ter. 
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came  into  use  in  1789,  making  it  possible  for  families 
to  move  about  and  especially  for  young  men  to  seek 
more  productive  places  of  employment.  The  use 
of  military  levying  rolls  helped  me  to  follow  the  men 
from  place  to  place  from  the  time  they  were  born 
until  they  entered  military  service,  or  were  dropped 
from  the  rolls  in  their  thirties  or  early  forties.  This 
record  eliminated  the  possibility  of  claiming  the 
wrong  ancestor  due  to  the  common  use  of  names  in 
father-to-son  order,  as  I  could  follow  him  forward 
or  backward  to  his  place  of  residence  or  of  birth. 
Census  records  became  a  valuable  record  source 
because  they  grouped  families  together,  and  from 
1845  on  it  would  tell  me  where  my  people  were  born 
as  well  as  their  ages  and  whether  the  children  were 
his  children,  her  children,  or  their  children.  The 
1787  and  1801  census  records  also  told  me  how  many 
times  they  had  been  married.  Many  children  were 
picked  up  on  those  records  because  they  were  born 
in  nearby  parishes  and  thus  were  not  in  the  records 
I  had  been  searching. 


As  I  sat  with  the  Danish  script  before  me,  tears  came  to 
my  eyes;  and  I  wished  with  all  my  heart  that  I  had  a  Urim 
and  Thummim  with  which  I  could  translate  these  records. 
So  I  undertook  a  program  which  made  my  wishes  a  reality. 


Learning  to  use  the  probate  records  opened  up  a 
great  deal  of  new  information  for  me,  including  new 
lineages;  and  the  tracing  of  descendants  into  neigh- 
boring parishes,  and  through  the  use  of  the  other 
record  sources  I  have  turned  in  hundreds  of  families 
for  Temple  work  that  I  would  never  have  found 
otherwise.  The  probate  record  is  like  an  inventory 
or  a  census,  and  all  living  heirs  of  the  deceased  per- 
son are  named  and  generally  the  ages  given.  In 
cases  of  adult  children,  it  tells  where  they  are  re- 
siding. If  there  are  married  daughters,  it  gives 
husbands'  names  and  places  of  residence. 

Many  times  in  probate  records  I  have  found 
children  who  were  not  recorded  in  the  parish  regis- 
ters, and  thus  my  records  of  families  have  been  made 
more  complete  and  correct.  I  have  found  that  I 
must  use  all  record  sources  to  make  my  records  cor- 
rect and  acceptable  to  the  Lord. 

How  thrilling  have  been  my  experiences  as  I  felt 
the  presence  of  the  ones  on  the  other  side  of  the 
veil  encouraging  and  inspiring  me!  How  humble  I 
feel  when  an  entry  will  stand  out  and  shake  at  me 
like  a  neon  light!  How  careful  I  must  be  when  a 
voice  speaks  within  me  to  turn  back  as  I  have  missed 
an  entry!  How  great  is  the  realization  that  these 
people  are  really  alive  and  helping  me  and  that  they 
are  so  anxious  to  be  found  that  they  keep  prodding 
me  to  go  further  and  further! 

Humbleness,  sincere  prayer,  and  a  strong  desire 
not  to  give  up  are  the  keys  to  successful  research 
work.  My  testimony  has  been  greatly  strengthened. 
I  would  not  trade  these  spiritual  experiences  in  gen- 
ealogical research  for  anything  in  the  world.  They 
are  mine  to  treasure  up  and  to  inspire  me  to  go  on.  I 
know  this  is  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  I  know  the 
time  is  short.  We  must  diligently  keep  searching; 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  we  will  be  able  to 
accomplish  our  missions  here  upon  the  earth. 

How  true  are  the  words  that  Nephi  spoke:  "...  I 
will  go  and  do  the  things  which  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded, for  I  know  that  the  Lord  giveth  no  com- 
mandment unto  the  children  of  men,  save  he  shall 
prepare  a  way  for  them  that  they  may  accomplish 
the  thing  which  he  commandeth  them."  (I  Nephi 
3:7.) 
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THESE  PIONEERS 
CONQUERED  THE  LAND 

BY   MERLIN  J.    SHAW* 

The  clean,  spacious  towns  and  cities  which  are  scattered  throughout 
the  western  United  States  testify  of  their  founders — a  hardy  breed 
of  settlers.  These  Mormon  Pioneers  braved  nearly  every  known  col- 
onizing problem:  weather,  water,  transportation,  labor,  food,  and 
supplies;  and  they  established  an  empire  of  industry  and  progress. 
LDS  cities  flourished  and  became  models  for  other  western  cities. 


WHY  were  the  Latter-day  Saints  so  successful 
in  settling  in  valleys  of  western  America?  A 
look  into  the  daily  life  of  a  Mormon  Pioneer  helps 
us  to  see  just  why  the  Saints  were  able  to  make 
"the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose." 

In  those  early  years  of  colonization,  the  Pioneers 
had  many  difficulties.    They  were  concerned  primar- 

*Brother  Shaw  seems  to  have  a  natural  interest  in  Pioneer 
history.  He  has  camped  with  youth  groups  along  the  Mormon 
Trail  on  ten  different  occasions,  and  is  presently  assistant  professor 
of  religion  in  the  Department  of  Church  History,  Brigham  Young 
University.  Brother  Shaw,  bishop  of  Manavu  Ward,  Provo  Stake,  has 
held  a  number  of  Church  administrative  positions  in  bishoprics  and 
stake  high  councils  in  Cottonwood,  West  Sharon,  and  Provo  stakes; 
and  he  has  been  active  in  scouting,  having  served  as  a  district 
chairman  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Brother  Shaw  received 
B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Utah  and  obtained 
his  doctorate  in  education  from  the  University  of  California.  He 
has  worked  in  public  schools  and  in  Church  seminaries  and  insti- 
tutes as  instructor  and  administrator.  He  and  his  wife,  Mildred 
Ottley  Shaw,   have   three  sons  and   three   daughters. 

(For  Courses  7  and  11,  lessons  of  June,  July,  and  August;  and  for 
those  interested  in  Church  History.) 


ily  with  the  problems  of  obtaining  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter. 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  need  of  the  pioneers 
was  food.  The  first  settlers  plowed  the  fields  be- 
fore building  homes.  Food  shortages  continued  until 
the  spring  wheat  crop  matured.  For  several  months 
no  one  had  bread  to  eat,  so  a  search  was  made  for 
substitutes.  Boiled  potatoes  with  wheat  often  took 
the  place  of  bread;  and  much  time  was  spent  in  look- 
ing for  sego  lilies  and  other  edible  wild  plants.  Some 
Saints  were  poisoned  and  died  from  eating  water 
parsnip. 

Such  plants  as  thistles,  watercress,  and  pigweed 
were  also  used.  John  R.  Young  tells  us  that  he 
used  to  eat  thistle  stalks  while  herding  cattle.  Later 
he  writes: 

At  last  hunger  was  so  sharp  that  father  took 
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down  the  old  bird-pecked  ox-hide  from  the  limb; 
and  it  was  converted  into  most  delicious  soup,  and 
enjoyed  by  the  family  as  a  rich  treat.1 

Everyone  worked  to  help  meet  the  demands  of 
the  family  food  supply.  No  one  needed  to  remind 
others  that  ".  .  .  the  inhabitants  of  Zion  also  shall 
remember  their  labors  ...  for  the  idler  shall  be 
had  in  remembrance  before  the  Lord."  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  68:30.)  Father  did  the  heavy  work; 
but  mother,  and  even  the  little  ones,  did  their  share. 
The  men  did  the  work  of  preparing  the  soil  by  plow- 
ing, harrowing,  and  digging  canals  and  ditches.  The 
women  sometimes  helped  with  the  sowing  of  crops, 
but  this  and  the  harvesting  was  usually  the  work 
of  men  and  older  boys.  Ann  Lunt  wrote  that  she 
had  to  work  "both  indoors  and  out.  .  .  ."  When  help 
was  needed  at  harvest  time,  she  would  take  her 
baby  to  the  field  and  place  it  under  a  shock  of  grain 
in  the  shade  to  sleep  (watched  by  an  older  child), 
while  she  bound  grain  all  day.2 

President  Brigham  Young  said: 

.  .  .  Sisters,  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  milk  a 
cow,  you  can  soon  learn.  If  you  do  not  know  how 
to  feed  the  chickens,  get  them  and  learn  how,  and 
.  .  .  let  the  husband  plant  fruit  trees  and  shade 
trees,  and  let  wives  help  their  husbands  that  they 
may  be  encouraged.  .  .  .s 

Although  the  men  did  most  of  the  work  in  pro- 
ducing food,  the  women  did  all  of  the  preserving. 
Nearly  every  home  had  a  cellar  for  protecting  fresh 
foods.  The  women  did  the  work  of  bottling  fruits, 
jams,  jellies,  and  preserves;  and  also  the  work  of 
drying  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

Every  family  relied  on  domestic  animals  for  meat, 
milk,  cheese,  buttermilk,  and  butter.  Generally,  the 
meat  eaten  was  tough  because  the  younger  animals 
were  saved  for  future  needs.  Children  were  given  a 
major  job  of  churning,  milking,  and  herding.  They 
also  gathered  saleratus  from  the  fields  for  use  in 
breadmaking. 

Today  we  prepare  for  holiday  meals  far  in  ad- 
vance, and  with  high  anticipation.  The  first  Christ- 
mas spent  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  was1  vastly  different. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  Christmas  day  in  the  life  of 
a  pioneer.  Jessie  Miller  Robinson  wrote  down  what 
a  young  pioneer  girl  said  about  her  first  Christmas 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains: 

/  remember  our  first  Christmas  in  the  valley.  .  .  . 
That  day  we  had  boiled  rabbit  and  a  little  bread 
for  dinner.  Father  had  shot  some  rabbits,  and  it 
was  a  feast.  All  had  enough  to  eat.  In  the  sense 
of  perfect  peace  and  good  will,  I  never  had  a 
happier  Christmas  in  all  my  life.4 

(Concluded  on  next  page.) 

iGrant,  Carter  E.,  The  Kingdom  of  God  Restored,  page  444. 
2Tfie  Life  History  of  Henry  Lunt  and  Family,  page  18. 
3Widtsoe,  John  A.,  Discourses  of  Brigham  Young,  page  196. 
*Heart  Throbs  of  the  West,  "Pioneers'  First  Christmas,"  Vol.   II; 
Chapt.  13,  page  3. 


As  food  became  scarce,  settlers  gathered  edible  wild  plants 
such  as  sego  lily  bulbs,  thistle  stocks,  watercress  stems 
and  leaves,  and  many  others.    Wild  game  was  used  for  meat. 


Men  prepared  the  soil  for  planting  by  clearing  the  brush, 
plowing,  harrowing,  and  also  digging  canals  and  ditches  to 
bring  precious  water  from  the  streams  to  the  virgin  lands. 


Every  family  relied  on  domesticated  animals  for  meat,  milk, 
cheese,  buttermilk,  and  butter.  Children  were  given  the 
jobs  of  herding  and  milking  the  animals,  and  churning  cream. 
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Clothing  the  family  was  a  responsibility  of  the  women.  While 
the  men  and  boys  took  care  of  the  sheep,  women  often  had 
to  do  the  shearing  as  well  as  making  clothes  from  the  wool. 

Clothing  suitable  for  the  cold  weather  was  also  a 
pressing  problem,  and  its  procurement  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  daily  work.  As  clothing  wore 
out  and  patches  were  placed  upon  patches,  many 
were  forced  to  wear  the  skins  of  animals.  Until  shoe- 
makers were  able  to  make  soles  for  shoes,  the  men 
working  in  the  snow  often  came  home  with  wet  feet 
from  walking  in  homemade  moccasins.  Captain 
James  Brown  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  wrote  that 
many  feet  were  frozen  and  that  he  lost  the  nails  off 
his  own  toes.5 

The  main  job  of  clothing  the  family  was  taken 
over  by  the  women.  Although  the  men  or  boys 
usually  took  care  of  the  sheep,  the  women  often 
sheared  them.  One  woman  records  this  daily  strug- 
gle as  follows: 

I  had  wool  to  wash  and  pick  and  get  ready  for 
the  carding  machine;  then  spin,  color,  and  weave; 
make  our  soap,  candles,  lye  and  starch,  besides  all 
our  clothes,  even  to  my  husband's  suits;  so  I  was 
kept  pretty  busy  but  I  was  also  very  happy.6 

Substitutes  were  often  necessary  before  goods 
could  be  obtained.  Bedticking  was  provided  by 
gathering  cattails  in  the  fall  to  use  in  place  of  feath- 
ers. It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  suits  made  from 
quilts.  The  growing  of  cotton  and  the  manufactur- 
ing of  silk  were  undertaken  by  the  Saints  for  a  time 
in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  suitable 
clothing. 

Shelter  also  took  its  share  of  the  working  day 
of  the  Pioneer.  Settlers  of  towns  were  asked  first 
of  all  to  build  a  wall  around  their  village  for  pro- 
tection. Some  of  them  either  lived  in  dugouts  in  the 
ground  or  in  their  own  wagons  until  a  small  house 
could  be  built.  Adobes  for  walls,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Captain  James  Brown,  were  tried;  and  they 
proved  successful.    Timber  hauled  from  the  canyons 


At  the  suggestion  of  Capt.  James  Brown,  adobe  bricks  were 
tried  for  building  purposes.  Clay  proved  to  be  plentiful 
as  the  major  ingredient,  while  straw  was  used  as  a  binder. 

supported  the  roofs  which  were  covered  with  dirt. 
However,  spring  thaws  sent  the  water  through  the 
roofs  upon  both  people  and  goods.  Later,  crude 
shingles  and  even  tile  roofs  were  introduced. 

Women  who  complain  about  not  having  enough 
modern  conveniences  might  consider  how  much  work 
was  required  to  manage  a  pioneer  home.  Lucy  Han- 
nah White  Flake  wrote: 

In  the  center  at  one  side  was  a  huge  fireplace 
which  not  only  served  the  purpose  of  a  heating  and 
cooking  stove,  but  also  furnished  light  when  night 
closed  in  upon  the  valley.  A  cupboard  made  from 
a  large  packing  box,  a  table,  a  wash  bench  and  some 
stools,  with  a  little  rocking  chair,  completed  the 
furniture.  .  .  .  In  the  two  corners  of  the  smaller 
room  were  built-in  beds,  with  poles,  ropes,  and  pegs 
for  springs.  .  .  .  Boxes  were  decorated  with  material 
from  the  ample  folds  of  their  calico  skirts  and  were 
used  as  dressers.  .  .  .  There  were  dirt  floors.  Sim- 
plicity and  frugality  prevailed.7 

Despite  their  many  hardships,  the  Pioneers 
made  few  complaints.  Spirits  were  kept  up  by 
Church  leaders.    Hunter  writes  of  Brigham  Young: 

Few  were  able  to  resist  their  leader's  enthusiasm. 
Life  was  engendered  in  men  as  he  strode  among 
them.  .  .  .  The  camp  was  transformed  into  a  group 
of  busy  men,  singing  as  they  labored,  like  boys  in  a 
strange  and  new  playground.  Day  after  day  the 
little  pioneer  group  resembled  honeybees  busily  at 
work.8 

We  discover  that  it  is  not  really  the  hardships 
they  faced  that  were  significant,  but  rather  their 
attitude  in  facing  them.  We  ought  to  find,  as  we 
look  into  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  Pioneer,  new  hope 
in  facing  today's  struggles.  With  faith  such  as 
those  pioneers  had,  we  may  conquer  our  difficulties 
and  strengthen  our  characters. 


5Grant,  The  Kingdom  of  God  Restored,  page  449. 
^Autobiography  and  Diary  of  Lucy  Hannah  White  Flake,  page  12. 


7 Autobiography  and  Diary  of  Lucy  Hannah  White  Flake,  page  12. 
sHunter,  Milton  R.,   Utah  in  Her  Western  Setting,  page  172. 
Library  File  Reference:    Pioneers — Mormon. 
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I  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  DAD 


BY   ALBERT   PETER   SIEVERTS,    JR. 

Children  everywhere  all  days  of  the  year  are  commanded  to 
honor  their  fathers.  Some  countries,  however,  have  special 
days  for  honoring  fathers.  On  one  such  day  last  year  young 
Albert  Peter  Sieverts,  Jr.,  gave  a  speech  about  his  father. 


Today  being  Father's  Day,  I  would  like  to  say 
something  about  my  "Dad." 

Some  kids  think  mothers  are  most  important 
because  we  celebrate  their  big  day  first,  in  May;  but 
I  just  don't  know  because  Father's  Day  has  always 
been  pretty  important  around  our  house. 

But,  then,  I  think  I  have  a  kind  of  special  dad, 
too!  We  first  met  a  little  over  11  years  ago;  and 
even  though  I  still  am  not  too  crazy  about  the  idea, 
I  was  given  his  name,  Albert  Peter  Sieverts,  Jr.  But  I 
know  it  is  a  good  name.  Speaking  about  names,  here 
is  a  thought  to  remember: 

You  got  it  from  your  father, 

'Twas  the  best  he  had  to  give. 
And  right  gladly  he  bestowed  it; 

It  is  yours  the  while  you  live. 
You  may  love  the  watch  he  gave  you, 

And  another  you  may  claim. 
But  remember,  when  you're  tempted, 

To  be  careful  of  his  name. 

It  was  fair  the  day  you  got  it, 

And  a  worthy  name  to  wear. 
When  he  took  it  from  his  father, 

There  was  no  dishonor  there. 
Through  the  years  he  proudly  wore  it. 

To  his  father  he  was  true. 
And  that  name  was  clean  and  spotless 

When  he  passed  it  onto  you. 

It  is  yours  to  wear  forever, 

Just  as  long  as  you  shall  live; 
Yours  perhaps  some  distant  morning 

To  another  boy  to  give. 
And  you'll  smile,  as  did  your  father, 

Smile  above  that  baby  there. 
It's  a  clean  name  and  a  good  name 

You  are  giving  him  to  wear! 

You  know,  I  love  my  dad;  and  it  kind  of  makes 
me  feel  bad  to  think  that  I  don't  bother  to  tell  him 
so,  except  on  Father's  Day.  Fathers  are  so  import- 
ant that  we  should  honor  and  love  them  each  day  of 
the  year.    Just  imagine  what  our  Heavenly  Father 

(For  general  interest,  and  of  special  note  for  Father's  Day  in 
the  United  States  of  America.) 


would  think  if  we  took  just  one  day  of  the  year  to 
honor  and  love  Him? 

The  Lord  commanded  us:  "Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother:  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  I  am 
sure  that  our  Heavenly  Father  was  not  referring  to 
just  Mother's  Day  and  Father's  Day. 

I  guess  there  are  millions  of  little  ways  in  which 
a  fellow  could  show  his  love  to  his  dad  during  the 
whole  year.  You  have  to  be  kind  of  careful  though, 
because  if  you  don't  say  and  do  them  just  right,  he 
may  think  you  are  trying  to  ask  a  favor.  Like  cut- 
ting the  grass,  for  example.  Sometimes  I  really  don't 
feel  right  asking  for  money  in  payment  for  cutting 
the  grass;  but  if  I  don't  ask,  then  dad  wonders  just 
what  favor  I  want. 

Yes,  a  fellow  has  to  be  careful.  But  I  have  de- 
cided that  it's  the  little  things  we  do,  that  take  less 
time  and  effort,  that  really  make  our  fathers  happy. 
Like  being  together,  looking  at  things  together,  plan- 
ning things  together,  discussing  the  future  together. 
Yes,  it  is  this  togetherness  that  really  counts  between 
us  and  our  dads. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  have  been  born  of  "goodly" 
parents.  I  hope  that  as  I  grow  older  my  father  can 
always  speak  proudly  of  my  words,  my  deeds,  and 
my  actions.  Imagine  the  pride  in  the  voice  of  the 
Father  when  he  appeared  before  Joseph  Smith  and 
said:  "This  is  my  beloved  Son." 

I  want  to  thank  my  Heavenly  Father  for  the 
choice  father  with  whom  I  am  blessed;  who  has  not 
only  taught  me  the  right  path  to  follow,  but  also 
has  always  shown  me  the  right  way  through  his 
example. 

♦Albert  Peter  Sieverts,  Jr.,  12,  is  a  deacon  and  boy  scout  in  the 
Mountain  View  Third  Ward,  Hillside  Stake.  He  is  the  son  of  Brother 
and  Sister  Albert  Sieverts  of  1788  Redondo  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City;  and 
is  the  only  son  in  a  family  of  seven  children,  having  six  sisters.  He 
attends  Garfield  Elementary  School,  sixth  grade,  where  his  favorite 
classes  are  French  and  gym.  Skiing  and  most  outdoor  activities  are 
also  enjoyable  to  him.  This  article  was  first  presented  as  a  2yz-min- 
ute  talk  last  year.  His  grandparents  on  both  sides  are  converts  from 
Holland. 
Library  File  Reference:   Fathers  and  Fatherhood. 
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In  September,  1846,  George  Dormer  and  James 
Reed  led  a  train  of  23  creaky  prairie  schooners 
across  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Desert  of  Utah. 

For  the  87  men,  women,  and  children  heading 
toward  California,  the  route  across  the  50-mile-wide, 
salt-incrusted  wasteland  was  to  be  a  short  cut.  But 
what  Donner  and  Reed  thought  would  be  a  two-day 
trek  turned  into  a  four-day  nightmare  of  blazing 
sun,  treacherous  mud,  and  searing  thirst.  Wagon 
timbers  dried  out  and  cracked,  oxen  fell  by  the 
wayside,  and  many  of  the  things  needed  to  start  a 
new  life  in  the  West  had  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
sands. 

But  it  was  the  loss  of  time  that  proved  the  most 
serious  setback,  and  a  prelude  to  tragedy.  Exhausted 
by  the  desert  ordeal,  the  pioneers  spent  a  week  re- 
cuperating for  the  toughest  part  of  the  journey — 
300  rugged  miles  across  northern  Nevada  and  then 
over  the  towering  Sierra  Nevadas. 

By  late  October  the  wagon  train  was  well  into 
the  high,  broad  meadows  of  the  mountain  range. 
Above  them,  hidden  by  mist  and  clouds,  the  high 
Sierra  peaks  pierced  the  sky. 

The  pioneers  were  faced  with  a  dilemma:  Should 
they  attempt  to  cross  the  pass  and  hope  snow  would 
not  fall  until  they  were  through,  or  should  they 
camp  and  wait  for  spring?  Already  for  behind 
schedule  and  anxious  to  reach  California's  warm  fer- 
tile valleys,  they  chose  to  keep  going. 

It  was  a  fatal  decision.  The  party  was  made  up 
of  farmers  and  men  of  the  prairies  who  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  the  do's  and  don't's  of  mountain  life. 
They  pushed    on  even  after  snow  began  to  fall. 

(For  Course  7,  lesson  of  June  30,  "President  Young  Guides  Pio- 
neers Westward";  and  for  Course  11,  lesson  of  July  14,  "Struggling 
To  Keep  Alive.") 


Heavy  rains  raised  the  false  hope  that  the  snows 
would  be  washed  away.  A  mountaineer  would  have 
stopped,  knowing  that  rain  at  lower  levels  means 
snowfall  above. 

A  few  miles  after  what  is  now  called  Donner  Lake, 
the  clouds  rolled  back  and  revealed  the  pass.  It  was 
sealed  by  a  wall  of  snow.  Yet  they  drove  on.  Three 
miles  from  the  summit,  the  wagons  bogged  down  in 
five  feet  of  snow.  A  sudden  blizzard  closed  the  trails 
behind  them. 

In  fury  and  frustration,  many  still  tried  to  ad- 
vance. But  like  a  rabbit  in  a  snare,  the  harder  they 
struggled  the  tigher  the  trap  became. 

Horses,  oxen,  and  finally  the  men  dropped  from 
exhaustion.  One  by  one  the  wagons  turned  around 
and  began  fighting  their  way  back  to  Donner  Lake. 
Thus  began  a  six-month  ordeal  which  would  claim 
the  lives  of  half  the  party  and  scar  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  the  survivors. 

The  story  of  that  winter  at  Donner  Lake  is  one 
of  the  starkest,  most  dramatic  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  Old  West.  It  is  the  story  of  human  beings 
stripped  of  all  pride  and  pretension  by  the  most  un- 
compromising enemy  of  mankind:  hunger.  It  is  the 
story  of  men,  women,  and  children  starved  into  "skin 
and  bones"  and  forced  to  eat  their  beasts  of  burden, 
their  pets,  and  their  shoes.*  It  is  a  story  that  illus- 
trates the  best  and  the  worst  that  is  human. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  horrors  of  life 
at  Donner  Lake.  Historians  are  still  working  to 
piece  together  the  complete  story.  Of  all  the  events 
leading  to  the  tragedy,  it  is  generally  thought  the 
"short-cut"  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Desert  was  the 
most  significant.     The  heat  and  thirst,  the  loss  of 


*Some  of  the  survivors  were  reported  to  have  eaten  the  flesh  of 
those  who  died  of  fatigue  and  hunger. 
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-4  Expedition  Mirage  used  four  newly-developed  tracked 
vehicles  to  skim  over  the  salt-encrusted  wastes  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  Desert  in  Utah.    The  Trackmasters  and  Sprytes 
took  mudholes  and  semi-liquid  clay  in  stride  as  they 
traversed  in  ten  hours  the  route  that  it  took  the  Reed- 
Donner  party  four  days  of  toil  to  cover  116  years  ago. 


cherished  possessions,  and  the  callous  disregard  of 
many  for  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow  travelers  de- 
moralized the  entire  wagon  train. 

As  a  result,  trail  blazing  and  other  work  which 
required  joint  effort  took  longer  than  it  should  have. 
The  pioneers  threw  away  the  only  thing  they  could 
not  afford  to  lose — time.  Wagons,  cattle,  and  house- 
hold goods  could  have  been  replaced,  but  not  the 
days,  which  meant  an  open  pass  or  one  choked  with 
snow. 

Last  summer,  an  expedition  from  the  University 
of  Utah  retraced  the  desert  "shortcut."  This  30-man 
scientific  team  was  known  as  Expedition  Mirage.  In 
many  places  the  expedition  was  able  to  follow  the 
original  Donner-Reed  wagon  train  tracks,  still  to 


be  seen  on  the  desert  floor.  In  addition  to  plotting 
a  more  accurate  Donner-Reed  route,  Expedition 
Mirage  discovered  geologic  evidence  which  has  led  to 
a  theory  that  1846  was  an  abnormally  wet  year  on 
the  salt  desert.  This  would  help  to  explain  why  the 
wagon  train  bogged  down  so   badly. 

For  enthusiasts  of  American  history  and  Western 
lore,  Expedition  Mirage  was  undertaken  not  a  mo- 
ment too  soon.  A  large  section  of  the  old  trail  has 
been  selected  as  an  Air  Force  bombing  range.  High 
explosives  will  obliterate  in  minutes  what  winds, 
corrosive  salts,  and  biting  sands  failed  to  erase  in 
116  years.  — Central  Feature  News. 
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Frequent  stops  were  made  by  the  Expedition  Mirage  mem- 
bers to  search  for  traces  of  the  ill-fated  pioneers.  Military 
metal  detectors  enabled  scientists  and  historians  to  locate 


wagon  wheels,  harness  pieces,  kitchen  utensils,  etc.,  aban- 
doned by  the  travelers  in  their  desperate  gamble  to  reach 
the  coast.    This  search  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  history. 
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HOW  TO  DEAL 
WITH  DIFFERENCES 


by  Reed  H.  Bradford 


Previous  articles  in  this  series  have  indicated 
two  important  points  in  connection  with  achieving 
a  successful  marriage  as  defined  by  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

One  important  factor  in  the  achievement  of  such 
a  marriage  is  the  selection  of  the  right  mate.  If  the 
mate  has  the  same  basic  religious  values,  a  similar 
background,  the  same  general  range  of  intelli- 
gence, and  in  all  basic  areas  of  interaction  manifests 
a  fundamental  harmony  with  one's  own  personality, 
this  will  contribute  greatly  to  finding  joy  in  marriage. 

A  second  factor  is  the  attitude  that  both  mem- 
bers of  the  marriage  partnership  have.  Marriage 
does  not  succeed  by  itself.  It  needs  an  attitude  of 
faith,  a  positive  desire  to  get  the  necessary  knowledge 
upon  which  a  successful  marriage  is  based  and  a 
willingness  to  make  that  knowledge  part  of  one's 
life.  Both  husband  and  wife  should  respect  each 
other  as  human  beings  and  as  children  of  the  same 
Father  in  heaven. 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  two  individuals 
harmonize  in  the  basic  areas  of  their  personalities, 
they  are  still  distinct  persons.  They  have  had  dif- 
ferent experiences  in  many  areas  of  their  lives.  They 
were  not  reared  in  the  same  family.  They  may  have 
attended  different  schools,  grown  up  in  different 
communities  and  had  other  meaningful  experiences. 

Unconsciously  they  may  have  acquired  ways  of 
doing  things  which  have  been  in  operation  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  These  ways  of  behaving  may 
have  become  habitual  and  may  not  easily  be  changed. 
Thus  a  man  and  wife  may  have  some  habits  which 
differ.  The  man  is  used  to  eating  at  a  regular  time; 
his  wife  is  not.  He  is  conditioned  to  having  order 
to  a  great  degree  in  his  life;  she  has  a  considerable 
amount  of  disorder.  Also  the  fact  that  one  member 
of  the  partnership  is  a  man  and  the  other  a  woman 
accounts  for  differences  which  should  be  understood 
and  appreciated. 

Children  must  also  be  considered  when  thinking 
of  differences.  They  have  not  had  the  experience; 
nor  do  they  have  the  knowledge,  nor  the  wisdom 
which  the  parents  have  acquired.  Also,  the  children 
themselves   differ  in  age;  and  they  may   differ  in 


(For  Course  27,  lessons  of  July  14  and  August  18:  "What  Does 
the  Home  Teach?"  and  "Improvement  Is  Always  Possible";  for 
Course  13,  lessons  of  September  22  and  29:  "Joy,  the  Goal  of  Life" 
and  "Helps  to  Safety  and  Happiness";  and  for  families.) 


intellectual   capacity,    emotional    maturity,  and   in 
many  other  aspects  of  personality. 

How  can  members  of  a  marriage  partnership  deal 
with  these  kinds  of  differences?  Can  they  be  han- 
dled without  producing  further  antagonism  and  fur- 
ther problems?  Can  these  differences  be  resolved? 
Where  it  is  not  possible  to  eliminate  them,  can  the 
parties  involved  learn  to  accept  differences  in  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  understanding?  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  may  be  helpful  to  marriage  partners. 

Practice  the  Golden   Rule 

What  is  the  nature  of  our  relationship  to  each 
other?  Are  we  really  trying  to  help  each  other 
reach  the  goals  intended  for  us  by  our  Heavenly 
Father?  Do  we  accord  one  another  a  deep  feeling 
of  respect?  Because  of  this  respect,  is  there  a  certain 
line  in  our  relationship  which  we  do  not  cross?  For 
example,  because  we  are  sensitive  to  one  another's 
feelings,  we  do  not  consciously  behave  in  an  im- 
mature manner  such  as  pouting,  saying  cutting  things 
to  each  other,  shouting,  or  neglecting  each  other. 
In  other  words,  do  we  really  love  one  another? 

Have  Empathy 

Do  we  really  listen  to  our  mate?  That  is,  do  we 
really  put  ourselves  in  our  mate's  position  and  try 
to  see  the  situation  from  his  or  her  point  of  view? 
When  a  husband  comes  home  tired  at  night  and  sees 
that  his! wife  has  had  a  strenuous  experience  dealing 
with  several  young  and  immature  children,  does  he 
remain  patient  if  the  evening  meal  is  not  ready  on 
time?  Does  a  wife  perceive  or  understand  that  her 
husband  may  be  really  discouraged  when  he  walks 
into  the  home  at  the  end  of  the  day?  Do  we  really 
provide  an  atmosphere  of  acceptance,  of  understand- 
ing, and  what  some  social  scientists  call  "catharsis"? 
That  is,  does  she  let  him  tell  her  about  his  disappoint- 
ments in  which  she,  too,  learns  to  see  it  from  his 
point  of  view? 

Complement  Each  Other 

When  we  were  married,  did  we  discuss  the  terms 
of  our  relationship?  Did  we  decide,  for  example, 
that  since  we  do  love  each  other,  and  since  we  are 
friends,  that  we,  therefore,  would  discuss  aspects  of 
our  relationship  without  considering  this  an  insult 
to  our  personality  but  rather  as  an  attempt  to  im- 
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prove  ourselves?  Is  the  main  aim  in  our  relation- 
ship to  grow  into  a  higher  method  or  methods  of 
interacting  with  each  other?  Are  we  learning  how 
to  complement  one  another?  Does  each  of  us  in  a 
way  compensate  for  the  other's  weaknesses?  When 
one  is  discouraged,  can  the  other  be  encouraging? 

Use   Patience 

When  a  habit  or  a  given  way  of  behavior  has 
become  crystalized,  do  we  realize  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  break  it?  A  man  who  is  used  to  leaving 
his  clothes  around  the  house  through  many  years 
of  his  life  is  so  accustomed  to  doing  this  that  he 
does  not  change  merely  by  his  wife  telling  him  that 
he  ought  to  change.  The  changing  of  such  a  habit 
demands  great  patience  on  the  part  of  those  asso- 
ciated with  the  person  having  the  habit. 

Try  To  Progress 

Do  we  arrive  at  specific  ways  to  establish  new 
methods  of  behaving?  If  a  disorderly  man  is  going 
to  learn  to  become  orderly,  he  must  set  up  new 
patterns  for  behavior.  For  example,  a  teen-age  girl 
who  was  continually  in  the  habit  of  throwing  her 
coat  on  the  couch  whenever  she  entered  the  house 
did  not  change  even  though  her  mother  continually 
reminded  her.  A  competent  counselor  found  that 
there  were  reasons  why  she  did  not  listen  to  her 
mother.  A  conference  between  the  girl  and  her 
mother  helped  to  remove  some  of  the  reasons  for 
her  resentment.  Then  every  time  the  girl  came  in 
and  threw  her  coat  down  she  was  asked  in  a  kind 
manner  to  put  it  on  again  and  come  back  into  the 
house.  After  a  few  weeks  of  this,  she  established 
a  new  pattern  of  remembering  to  hang  up  her  coat 
without  help. 

Accept  Reasonable  Differences 

Do  we  perceive  that  sometimes  what  we  consider 
to  be  unjustifiable  behavior  patterns  in  our  mate 
may  not  be  unreasonable  after  all?  It  may  be  that 
we  have  just  become  conditioned  to  behave  in  a  way 
which  is  not  better,  just  different.  Some  differences 
should,  therefore,  be  accepted. 

Work  at  Self-improvement 

Some  couples  who  have  a  firmly  established  re- 
lationship of  friendship  and  love  with  each  other 
regularly  ask  one  another  about  the  things  they  are 
doing  which  displease  the  other  as  well  as  the  things 
that  please.  One  man  followed  the  practice  of  tak- 
ing one  of  those  displeasing  things  and  working  on  it. 
At  Christmas  time  he  would  present  the  improve- 
ment to  his  wife  as  one  of  her  Christmas  presents. 
One's  mate  should  show  genuine  appreciation  when- 


ever any  improvement  is  made,  using  a  positive  ap- 
proach rather  than  dwelling  on  the  areas  where  still 
further  improvement  could  be  made. 

If  a  man  and  a  wife  achieve  the  kind  of  marriage 
prescribed  by  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  they  work  together  in  a  spirit  found  in 
the  "presidency  principle"  in  the  Church.  Here  we 
have  three  individuals  who  come  together  for  a 
specific  purpose  of  furthering  the  progress  and  joy 
of  the  individuals  in  the  organization  as  well  as  the 
organization  itself.  When  they  sit  down  together 
they  bring  their  best  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  ex- 
perience to  any  decision  which  must  be  made.  They 
love  and  respect  each  other.  Their  aim  is  to  find 
the  most  acceptable  solution  to  any  problem  with 
which  they  deal.  Once  they  reach  an  agreement 
or  a  solution,  they  then  give  the  solution  their 
best  devotion.  It  is  their  mutual  solution,  not  the 
solution  of  one  of  them  alone. 

These  seven  suggestions,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  help- 
ful in  assisting  a  husband  and  wife,  as  well  as  their 
children,  in  communicating  with  each  other;  that 
each  member  may  contribute  the  best  that  he  or 
she  can  to  the  development  of  each  member  of  the 
family. 
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SUGGESTED  AGENDA  FOR 
HOME  EVENING 

Prayer. 

Hymn:  "Rejoice,  the  Lord  Is  King,"  Hymns — Church 

of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,   No.    151. — 

Family. 
Discussion:  What  each  family  member  learned  in  his 

last  Sunday  School   class  and  how  he   will   apply 

it  in  his  life. 
Musical  Number. 

Lesson: 

1.  Let  each  member  of  the  family  review  what  was 
learned  in  the  organizations  of  the  Church  that 
he  attended  that  week. 

2.  Consider  the  suggestions  discussed  in  this  article 
and  see  if  there  are  any  which  are  suitable  for 
the  family.  (Maybe  the  family  should  try  one  of 
them  out  "for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  so  that  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  regular  family  procedure.) 

3.  Is  it  possible  for  the  family  to  hold  regularly  an 
informal  session  in  which  some  member  indicates 
the  things  about  the  behavior  of  the  other  family 
members  which  he  enjoys  and  the  things  which  he 
does  not  enjoy?  Is  it  possible  to  discuss  the  latter 
without  becoming  defensive  or  upset? 

Song:  "Sweet  Sabbath  Day,"  The  Children  Sing,  No. 
74.— Children. 

Scripture   Memorization:    The  family  will  memorize 

Doctrine  and  Covenants  59:23. 
Hymn:    "Truth  Reflects  Upon  Our  Senses,"  Hymns, 

No.   188.— Family. 
Closing  Prayer. 
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The  great  thing  for  us  to  know  is  to 

comprehend  what  God  did  institute  before  the 

foundation  of  the  world.   Who  knows  it?1 


Editor's  Note: — In  this  article,  President  Truman  G. 
Madsen  writes  both  in  the  language  of  churchman  and  phi- 
lospher.  Some  readers  may  prefer  that  the  two  be  kept 
separate;  others  may  feel  that  these  questions  are  beyond 
our  adequate  consideration.  We  grant  that  space  is  limited 
and  that  these  "imponderables"  have  provoked  volumes  of 
argument.  Yet,  many  serious  students  are  reading  widely 
today  and  meeting  the  ideas  of  serious  thinkers  from  anti- 
quity to  the  present.  They  ask  their  Church  leaders,  "How 
do  the  arguments  and  positions  of  various  'schools'  of  thought 
compare  with  the  teachings  of  Joseph  Smith  and  the  Re- 
stored Gospel?" 

Brother  Madsen  answers  this  question,  at  least  in  part; 
and  he  does  so  with  considerable  penetration.  He  brings  to 
this  assignment  a  thorough  scholarship  of  Church  doctrine, 
plus  an  erudite  schooling  in  philosophy,  plus  a  deep  inner 
conviction  regarding  the  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  From  this  vantage  point  he  directs  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  six  basic  "puzzles  in  philosophy  and  theology." 
He  invites  thinking  and  further  study  of  these  questions,  and 
he  challenges  those  whose  reading  may  have  missed  the  im- 
port of  what  some  call  "the  long  conversation."  Leaders  of 
youth  need  to  know  the  ideas  and  language  which  their 
students  meet  in  secular  education.  They  need  to  study 
the  arguments  on  basic  philosophical  issues.  They  need  to 
understand  the  Gospel  so  that  they  can  interpret  it  to  these 
students  and  help  them  see  things  "of  good  report"  in  per- 
spective. 

It  is  to  assist  this  serious  study  that  we  present  this 
article — one  which  we  consider  a  notable  milestone  in  our  97 
years  of  publishing  The  Instructor.  (Detailed  footnotes  have 
been  prepared  by  the  author  and  are  available  upon  request 
from  the  editorial  offices.)  — Lorin  F.  Wheelwright. 

MODERN  revelation,  said  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  would  establish  "a  foundation  that  will 
revolutionize  the  whole  world."2 

No  insights,  no  set  of  flashes,  are  more  revolu- 
tionary to  the  axioms  of  religion  in  the  Western  world 
than  these  three: 
A.    Man  and  woman  are  not  derived  from  a  void. 
They  are  beginningless.  Their  primal  existence, 
as  uncreated  and  indestructible  intelligences, 
is  everlasting. 

(For  Course  29,  lesson  of  August  25,  "Whence  Cometh  Man?";  for 
Course  19,  lesson  of  July  21,  "Foreordination  and  Pre -existence";  and 
for  Gospel  scholars.) 

iSmith,  Joseph  Fielding,  ed.,  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  1958  edition;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
page  320. 

aSmith,  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  page  366. 


WHENCE 
COMETH 
MAN??? 


B. 


C. 


by  Truman  G.  Madsen* 

The  "creation"  of  spirit  or  soul  is  not  a  fiat 
act  at  the  time  of  mortal  conception  or  birth. 
It  is  really  divine  procreation  in  a  world  of 
glory. 

Physical  birth  in  mortality  is  not  totally  at 
the  initiative  of  God  the  Father.  It  is  in  part 
the  result  of  premortal,  individual  election  and 
foresight  which  are  in  harmony  with  uncreated 
law. 

Within  the  Church  two  opposite  positions  some- 
times prevail  about  such  ideas.  One  position  as- 
sumes that  they  are  so  remote  and  incomplete  that 
a  "practical"  man  avoids  thinking  about  them.  The 
other  assumes  that  by  mere  reference  to  pre-exist- 
ence  one  can  "explain"  all  events  and  eventualities. 

The  acceptance  of  these  statements  as  ultimately 
true  has  immense  consequences.  To  illustrate,  here 
are  several  puzzles  in  philosophy  and  theology,  along 


*  Recently  chairman  of  the  BYU  Department  of  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  Brother  Madsen  now  serves  as  president  of 
the  New  England  Mission.  Before  his  present  assignment  President 
Madsen  was  bishop  of  BYU  Eleventh  Ward  for  two  years;  he  has 
served  in  many  other  capacities  in  the  Church.  He  holds  B.S.  and 
M.S.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Utah,  and  has  completed  his 
A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  at  Harvard  University.  Brother  Madsen  is 
married  to  Ann  Nicholls,  and  they  have  three  children. 
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with  glimpses  of  implied  answers  and  their  bearings: 

1 .  The  problem  of  human  identity  posed  by  Her- 
aclitus  and  Hume,  and  by  modern  biology  and 
physiology. 

2.  The  paradoxes  of  creation  posed  by  Augustine 
and  Thomas  Aquinas. 

3.  The  mind-body  problem  posed  by  Descartes 
and  by  present-day  cybernetics.3 

4.  The  problem  of  human  freedom  posed  by 
Greek  fatalism  and  teleology,  and  by  present- 
day  psychoanalysis. 

5.  The  problem  of  evil  or  suffering  posed  by  Job, 
Leibniz,  and  so-called  existent-philosophy. 

6.  The  problem  of  self-awareness  posed  by  Plato, 
and  in  our  day  by  Jung;  and  all  approaches  to 
the  "depth  self." 

These  are  issues  with  complexities  foreign  to  the 
layman.  But  each  of  us  has  convictions  on  these 
questions  under  less  technical  labels.  And  our  whole 
life,  conscious  and  subconscious,  is  colored  by  them. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  patterns  of  ordinary  reflection 
and  put  them  in  personal  terms,  as  if  they  arose 
(as  they  do)  from  some  of  the  abiding  anxieties  of 
life: 

1.  The  Problem   of  Identity 

Might  I  cease  to  be?  Is  there  anything  perman- 
ent in  me?  Am  I,  as  Hume  had  it,  "a  bundle  of  per- 
ceptions," or  as  Russell  says,  "an  accidental 
collocation  of  atoms"? 

Your  conscious  and  purposive  existence  is  guar- 
anteed forever.  The  elements  composing  your  intel- 
ligence, your  begotten  spirit  and  mortal  body,  are 
indestructible.  Through  stages,  either  of  growth  or 
degeneration,  selfhood  remains.  Both  utter  extinc- 
tion and  permanent  regression  to  a  prior  state  are 
impossibilities. 

Hence  we  are  not,  contrary  to  literary  lamenta- 
tions about  the  "predicament  of  man,"  suspended 
over  "the  abyss  of  non-being."  Kierkegaard,  Sartre, 
and  Marcel  are  mistaken.  The  only  sense  in  which 
one  can  fail  to  be  is  in  not  realizing  his  full  potential. 
His  fundamental  existence  is  not,  and  never  will  be, 
in  jeopardy. 

2.  The  Paradoxes  of  Creation 

How  can  I  be  anything  except  what  God  made 
me?  How  could  an  unchanging,  immaterial  First 
Cause  bring  a  tangible  me  into  being  "ex  nihilo" 
(from  nothing)? 

There  is  no  creation  "from  nothing."    There  is 


Cybernetics  is  the  comparative  study  of  the  control  system 
formed  by  the  nervous  system  and  brain  and  mechanical-electrical 
communication  systems,  such  as  computing  machines.  (Webster's 
New  Collegiate  Dictionary,  1956  edition.) 


ordering  of  elements :  movement  from  simple  to  com- 
plex; growth  from  one  degree  to  a  greater  degree, 
and  from  part  to  whole. 

You  are  not  just  a  product;  you  are  an  origina- 
tor. In  space  you  are  coexistent  with  God.  In 
time  you  are  coeternal  with  God. 

This  view  contradicts  not  only  Sartre  and  Berd- 
yaev  on  self-creation,  but  also  the  Calvinistic  con- 
cept of  absolute  precausation  of  all  realities.  It 
vitiates  the  dualism  of  material  and  immaterial,  of 
firsts  and  derivatives.  (We  are  all  "firsts.")  It  inval- 
idates all  of  Thomas  Aquinas'  classical  arguments 
for  God  based  on  "contingency."  And  it  solves 
Augustine's  difficulty,  bristling  with  contradictions, 
about  when  and  where  time  and  space  were  created. 
(Answer:  They  were  not  created,  but  have  always 
been  in  existence.) 

3.  The  Mind-body  Problem 

Which  part  of  me  is  dominant  or  most  important? 
Is  mind  reducible  to  matter,  or  matter  to  mind? 

All  three  modes  of  your  being — intelligence, 
spirit,  and  body — are  essential  to  your  self-fulfill- 
ment. Perfection  of  any  one  requires  inseparable 
union  with  the  others.  God  Himself  is  God  because 
of  His  tripartite  perfection. 

Gilbert  Ryle's  attack  on  the  idea  of  an  evanescent 
"ghost  in  the  machine"  is  well- taken,  but  for  reasons 
that  he  does  not  understand.  The  spirit  is  not  a 
ghost,  but  a  material  entity.  The  body  is  not  a 
machine  but  an  organic,  purposive  being.  Interac- 
tion of  these  self-elements  is  far  less  problematic  if 
(as  is  the  case)  they  are  similar  in  nature  and  not, 
as  Descartes  assumed,  radically  different. 

Hence  disparagements  of  intellect,  mystical  de- 
nials of  the  reality  of  the  material  world  and  religious 
or  ethical  castigations  of  the  human  body  as  utterly 
evil,  here  show  up  for  what  they  are:  extremes  and 
delusions. 

4.  The   Problem  of  Human  Freedom 

What  are  my  capacities?  Am  I  victimized  by  the 
circumstances  of  being  badly  born  or  badly  con- 
ditioned? 

Your  autobiographical  thread  leads  backward 
through  the  lineage  of  Deity  and  on  to  the  original 
individual  unit  called  "intelligence."  In  it,  in  minia- 
ture, is  the  acorn  of  your  potential  oak,  the  un- 
sculped  image  of  a  glorified  personality. 

Freedom  was  not  created.  You  are,  and  always 
will  be,  independent  in  that  stage  of  development 
to  which  your  voluntary  decisions  and  divine  powers 
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have  led.  There  are  limits  all  along  the  way  to  what 
you  can  be  and  do.  But  you  are  not  a  billiard  ball. 
No  power  in  the  universe  can  coerce  your  complete 
assent  or  dissent. 

This  thesis  on  capacity  dissolves  the  absolute 
wall  that  Western  theologians  have  erected  between 
Deity  and  man.  It  increases  the  awe  one  feels  in 
the  superlative  motives  that  led  God  the  Father 
and  Jesus  the  Christ  to  glorify  not  "things"  of  their 
absolute  make,  but  persons  who  were  part  of  their 
everlasting  environment.  It  translates  Bergson's 
metaphor  into  breathtaking  fact,  "The  universe  is  a 
machine  for  the  making  of  gods." 

The  freedom  thesis  undercuts  the  causal  dog- 
mas of  behaviorists,  mechanists,  fatalists,  and  pre- 
destinationists.  John  Wisdom  has  lately  argued 
that  one  can  only  justify  a  belief  in  free  agency  by 
a  belief  in  pre-existence.  The  identification  of  free- 
dom with  primal  intelligence  does  just  that. 

5.  The  Problem  of  Evil,  of  Suffering 

How  can  we  account  for  inequalities?  And  how 
can  God  be  good  and  powerful  and  yet  permit  hu- 
man suffering? 

God  is  responsible  neither  for  the  innate  limits 
of  uncreated  element  nor  for  the  eternal  and  in- 
violate principles  within  which  the  Gospel  plan  is 
instituted.  By  application  of  these,  not  by  a  cosmic 
accident,  He  became  what  He  is.  Likewise  He  aids 
all  of  us  in  reaching  our  fulness. 

Thus,  it  is  not  a  "decree"  that  stress  and  pain 
are  part  of  growth  and  enlightenment.  The  universe 
and  the  selves  within  it  simply  operate  that  way. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  God  the  Father  and  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  though  not  the  source  of  tragedy, 
yet  have  power  to  enable  us  to  climb  above  it,  into 
everlasting  joy. 

As  to  present  ills,  we  anticipated  them.  Yet  we 
chose,  and  chose  with  knowledge,  these  very  condi- 
tions and  risks.  In  a  word,  we  were  not,  contrary 
to  French  nihilists,  "thrown"  into  the  world.  Every 
mortal,  to  reverse  the  popular  statement,  did  "ask 
to  be  born."  (And  those  who  say  they  are  in  their 
second  childhood  unwittingly  speak  the  truth.)  We 
might  have  avoided  mortality.  Billions  did,  and  thus 
drastically  limited  their  possibilities. 

This  position  abandons  the  classical  dilemma  of 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  soul's  creation.  It 
does  not  rest,  with  Edwards,  on  "the  inscrutable  will 
of  God."  It  exonerates  God  from  "man's  inhumanity 
to  man."  It  parallels  Brightman's  notion  of  "the 
Given"  with  which  God  is  struggling,  willing  the  ulti- 
mate happiness  for  all  His  creatures.    It  refutes  the 


view  of  a  Bradley  or  a  Buddha  that  evil  is  illusory. 
It  breaks  out  of  the  triangle  argument  that  God 
cannot  be  both  all-good  and  all-powerful,  by  showing 
that  God  is  Himself  operating  within  eternal  real- 
ities. 

6.  The  Problem  of  Self-awareness 

Your  maximum  unfolding  depends  partly  on  not 
yet  knowing  your  infinite  past;  but  also  it  depends 
on  knowing  what  is  deepest  in  you,  while  in  mor- 
tality. 

Such  a  learning  process  recollects  more  than  it 
researches.  It  is  the  opposite  of  amnesia.  It  is  less 
discovery  than  recovery.  (And  every  religious  teach- 
er should,  in  this  realm,  conceive  his  role  as  the  Mas- 
ter Teacher  and  Socrates  did:  as  a  midwife  of  ideas, 
not  as  their  transplanter.) 

One  begins  mortality  with  the  veil  drawn,  but 
slowly  he  is  moved  to  penetrate  the  veil  within  him- 
self. He  is,  in  time,  led  to  seek  the  "holy  of  holies" 
within  the  temple  of  his  own  being. 

The  dawning  of  the  light  has  three  main  sources: 

First,  there  is  inspired  introspection.  As  we 
move  through  life,  half-defined  recollections  and 
faint  but  sometimes  vivid  outlines  combine  to  bring 
a  familiar  tone  or  ring  to  our  experience. 

One  feels  at  times  at  home  in  a  universe  which, 
for  all  that  is  grotesque  and  bitter,  yet  has  meaning. 
Wordsworth  called  this  a  "presence  that  disturbs  me 
with  the  joy  of  elevated  thoughts.  A  sense  sublime 
of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused." 

One  recognizes  as  Fromm  and  Rogers  and  others 
describe  it,  "What  one  authentically  is."  At  times 
he  feels,  with  William  James,  like  "the  real  me," 
"most  alive."  One  feels  he  is  on  a  path  anticipated 
or  prepared  for,  in  part  a  prefabricated  path.  Rufus 
Jones  calls  this  "the  luminous  trail." 

One  has  sacred  moments  in  relation  to  persons, 
places,  and  situations  which  bear  the  subtle  stamp 
of  prior  awareness,  however  elusive.  Rudolph  Otto 
calls  this  (in  Latin)  "a  priori  numinousness."  One 
hears  truths  expressed,  "hidden  from  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  and  is  pulled  to  them  with 
overwhelming  gratitude.  Jesus  Christ,  who  promised 
He  would  bring  all  things  to  our  remembrance,  de- 
fined all  this  and  more  when  He  said,  "My  sheep 
know  my  voice." 

Second,  beyond  these  inner  hints  recognized  by 
poets  and  philosophers  are  the  revelations  of  the 
prophets.  Like  a  physician  to  a  patient  who  has 
"lost"  his  memory  they  say: 

"You  were  at  the  first  organization  in  heaven. 
You  saw  the  Saviour  chosen  and  appointed,  and  the 
(Concluded  on  page  208.) 
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But  Why?" 


BY   LUCY  PICCO 

Peter  is  a  very  happy  boy — not  because  he  has 
a  new  tricycle  and  has  learned  to  ride  it,  but  because 
he  is  growing  and  he  is  healthy  and  feels  good. 

Peter  lives  with  his  mother  and  father  and  a 
baby  sister  in  a  little  white  house.  Although  he  is 
only  4^ -years  old,  Peter  has  learned  many,  many 
things.  One  thing  he  has  learned  is  that  mother  and 
father  know  all  about  little  boys  and  they  can  an- 
swer Peter's  questions. 

One  morning,  bright  and  early,  Peter  climbs  out 
of  bed  and  hurries  to  the  window  to  see  where  the 
birds  are  perched;  they  have  awakened  him  with 
their  songs.  Father  is  already  up,  watering  the  lawn. 
Peter  dresses  hurriedly  and  runs  out  to  help  him. 

"Hi,"  calls  Peter  with  a  big  smile  on  his  face. 
"May  I  help  you  water?" 

"Well,  good  morning,  Peter,"  answers  his  father. 
"You  are  up  early.    Yes,  you  may  help  me." 

It  is  great  fun  to  help  Father  hold  the  hose  to 
water  the  lawn.  Someday,  perhaps  Father  will  let 
Peter  water  the  lawn  all  by  himself.  Father  looks 
at  his  watch.  "It  is  time  for  breakfast,"  he  remarks, 
asking  Peter,  "Can  you  turn  off  the  water?" 

Peter  runs  to  the  tap  and  turns  and  turns  until 
the  water  stops  running.  He  takes  hold  of  his  fa- 
ther's hand,  and  together  they  go  inside  their  home. 

Mother  greets  them  both  with  a  kiss  and  tells 
them  to  get  washed  for  breakfast. 

As  Father  and  Peter  walk  toward  the  bathroom, 
Peter  looks  up  and  asks,  "Father,  why  does  Mother 
always  say  'get  washed'  before  we  eat?  My  hands 
and  face  are  clean." 

Father  looks  down  at  Peter,  winks  and  says, 
"Peter,  Mother  likes  the  men  in  this  house  to  be 
clean;  so  we  both  must  wash  our  hands.  Did  you 
wash  your  face  before  you  came  out  this  morning?" 

Peter  shakes  his  head,  "No,"  he  answers,  and 
then  hurriedly  adds,  "but  why  do  I  have  to?" 

Father  stops  in  front  of  the  basin,  lifts  Peter  up 


(For  Course  3,  lesson  of  August  18,  "The  Word  of  Wisdom";  for 
Course  la,  lesson  of  October  13,  "We  Learn  How  To  Live";  and  for 
lessons  to  children  on  the  Word  of  Wisdom.) 


When  Peter  asked,  "But  why?"  Father  lifted  Peter  up  to  the 
mirror  and  taught  him  a  lesson  about  keeping  himself  clean. 

so  he  can  look  into  the  mirror,  and  says,  "One  thing 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  wants  all  of  His  children 
to  do  is  to  keep  their  bodies  clean  and  pure.  Our 
bodies  are  very  precious,  Peter;  and  keeping  them 
clean  is  one  way  of  taking  good  care  of  them." 

Peter  now  really  soaps  his  hands  and  face  be- 
cause he  wants  to  take  care  of  his  little  body  and 
keep  it  clean. 

Breakfast  smells  good,  and  Peter  is  hungry.  He 
drinks  his  juice  and  eats  all  of  his  egg  and  toast. 
His  milk  is  gone  "in  a  flash,"  and  he  asks  his  mother 
for  more. 

After  breakfast,  Peter  runs  outside  to  play.  In  a 
little  while,  he  hurries  into  the  house  and  asks  Moth- 
er where  his  two  pennies  are.  "The  pennies  are  on 
the  dresser  in  your  bedroom.  Why  do  you  want 
them,  Peter?"  asks  his  mother. 

"I  just  want  them,"  answers  Peter. 

Mother  knows  why  Peter  wants  the  pennies;  he 
wants  to  buy  some  candy.  Peter  has  had  candy  the 
night  before,  and  Mother  knows  that  too  much  candy 
is  not  good  for  anyone.  "Do  you  want  to  spend  the 
pennies  for  candy?"  asks  Mother. 

Peter  knows  that  he  should  tell  the  truth  and 
replies,  "Yes." 

Mother  reminds  Peter  that  he  has  eaten  candy 
the  night  before  and  that  he  should  not  eat  more 
candy. 
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"But  why?"  questions  Peter.  "Why  can't  I  have 
some  candy?" 

"When  little  boys  eat  too  much  candy,"  explains 
Mother,  "they  become  upset  and  their  tummies  hurt; 
they  catch  cold  easily;  and  most  of  the  time  they  do 
not  want  to  eat  the  kind  of  food  that  will  make 
their  bodies  strong." 

The  peach  Mother  gives  Peter  tastes  so  good. 
Peter  now  decides  to  save  his  pennies.  He  wants  his 
body  to  be  strong. 

It  has  been  a  busy  day  for  Peter.  After  dinner 
Peter  and  his  father  go  downstairs  to  run  the  electric 
trains.  After  a  while,  Father  says,  "Time  for  bed, 
Peter." 

With  a  disappointed  look  on  his  face,  Peter 
glances  up  at  his  father  and  says,  "But  why?  I  want 
to  play  more  with  the  trains." 

Father  turns  off  the  switch  so  that  the  trains 
will  stop  running.    He  picks  up  Peter  and  starts  up 


the  stairs.  Father  does  not  say  a  word  until  he 
reaches  Peter's  bedroom.  "Peter,  do  you  remember 
what  we  talked  about  this  morning  while  we  were 
in  the  bathroom?" 

Peter  nods  his  head,  remembering  that  he  should 
keep  his  body  clean.  "We  should  not  only  keep  our 
bodies  clean,"  continues  Father,  "but  we  must  rest 
our  bodies  and  rest  our  eyes  and  our  brains  too. 
Little  boys  need  plenty  of  sleep." 

Peter  reflects  on  what  his  father  has  said.  He 
is  becoming  sleepy.  "Yes,  little  boys  need  lots  of 
sleep,"  he  thinks,  just  before  he  kneels  to  thank 
Heavenly  Father  for  all  the  things  he  fhas  learned 
that  day.  After  his  prayer,  Peter  is  tucked  into  bed. 
He  closes  his  eyes  tightly.  He  wants  to  get  a  lot  of 
sleep  and  take  good  care  of  his  body  so  that  he  will 
grow  up  to  be  big  and  strong  like  his  father. 
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plan  of  life  presented;  and  you  sanctioned  it.  You 
were  a  participant  in  a  grand  council  when  specific 
mortal  missions  were  assigned  and  'were  ordained 
to  that  very  calling.'  You  were  present  at  the  crea- 
tion of  the  earth  and  took  your  place  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  human  family."  Illumined,  these 
statements  can  change  from  cold  conceptions  or 
thoughts  to  warm  realities. 

But,  third,  there  are  the  concrete  and  individual 
pronouncements  of  the  patriarch  who  has  been  called 
to  stan4  between  heaven  and  earth.  His  inspiration 
may  reach  from  the  celestial  hearth  to  earthly  heri- 
tage, and  from  the  vital  promises  of  mission  to  the 
morning  of  divine  reunion  —  and  beyond.  No 
"Whence  came  I?"  and  no  "Who  am  I?"  receive  such 
a  transforming  answer  as  this  leaf  from  the  eternal 
diary. 

Now,  none  of  these  "ways"  is  scientifically  opera- 
tional. Even  if,  as  Jung  thought,  most  physic  ill- 
ness is  rooted  in  religious  maladjustment;  even  if 
glimpses  of  the  "collective  unconscious"  can  help 
resolve  it,  these  glimpses  are  not  laboratory-induced. 
Traces  of  ourselves  show  up  in  inkblot  tests,  in  free 
association,  in  dreams,  in  parapsychology.  But  al- 
ways there  is  more,  awaiting  the  visitation  of  the 
Perfect  Psychiatrist. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  establish  the  point 
that  not  only  does  awareness  of  the  pre-existence 
make  a  difference,  but  that  it  is  a  prodigious  differ- 
ence. 


For  it  follows  from  all  this  that  no  philosophy 
or  psychology  of  personality,  no  attempt  to  speak 
accurately  about  the  nature  of  the  mental,  the  spir- 
itual, or  the  physical,  no  solution  to  questions  on 
the  meaning  of  life,  in  sum,  no  approach  to  any 
question  bearing  on  the  origins  or  destiny  of  man 
(and  all  questions  eventually  lead  to  these),  can  be 
adequate  without  taking  account  of  these  six 
answers. 

Modern  man  has  penetrated  the  self  and  found 
much  that  is  shocking  and  unspeakably  dark.  By  a 
Freud,  a  Niebuhr,  a  Heidegger,  the  viper  within  man 
has  been  widely  heralded.  But  this,  for  all  its  pro- 
fessed depth,  has  been  too  shallow. 

For  deeper  still,  in  and  not  just  below  all  in  man 
that  needs  healing  and  redeeming,  are  the  remnants 
and  rudiments  of  glory.  As  one  uncovers  that  level 
he  recognizes  not  one  but  two;  not  just  his  depths 
but  his  heights,  not  just  himself  but  God. 

And  that  is  a  syllable  of  meaning  in  one  of  the 
most  profound  statements  ever  made  about  man. 
It  was  given  by  Joseph  Smith: 

If  men  do  not  comprehend  the  character  of  God, 
they  do  not  comprehend  themselves.4 

What,  then,  of  the  man  who  really  comprehends 
himself? 


*Smith,  Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  page  343. 
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Nephi  Fashioning  the  Plates 

THE  STORY 

Some  of  the  most  prophetic  words  to  describe  the  happenings  in  the 
last  Dispensation  of  the  Gospel  were  engraved  on  sheets  of  metal  about 
550  years  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  Events  taking  place  before  the  Restora- 
tion and  threats  to  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  latter  days 
were  foretold  by  Nephi,  an  early  American  prophet  and  historian  who  was 
the  first  entrusted  writer  and  keeper  of  The  Book  of  Mormon  records. 

The  writings  of  Nephi  are  now  more  meaningful  and  piercing  than  in 
any  past  period  of  history.  Joseph  Smith  said  that  The  Book  of  Mormon,  of 
which  Nephi  wrote  107  pages,  was  the  most  correct  of  any  book  on  earth,  and 
that  a  man  would  get  nearer  to  the  Lord  through  following  its  teachings  than 
by  any  other  book.1 

Details  about  the  records  of  Nephi  can  be  taken  from  Nephi 's  own 
writings.  Early  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  story  Nephi  wrote  that  he  intended 
to  keep  a  history,  "a  full  account,"  of  his  people.  (See  I  Nephi  9:2.)  He  then 
describes  what  the  history  should  contain:  ".  .  .  an  account  of  the  reign  of 
kings,  and  the  wars  and  contentions  of  [the]  people.  .  .  ."  (1  Nephi  9:4.) 

Interestingly,  the  history  that  he  kept  —  the  full  account  of  the  history 
of  his  people  —  was  not  the  record  that  appears  in  the  first  part  of  The  Book 
of  Mormon.  The  record  that  appears  there  is  of  the  ministry  or  the  religious 
history.  Two  histories,  then,  were  started  by  Nephi:  One  was  the  full  ac- 
count which  presumably  included  military  campaigns,  political  changes  and 
movements,  etc.;  the  other,  a  smaller  account  which  included  the  writings 
and  spoken  instructions  of  the  prophets  and  spiritual  leaders  as  well  as  the 
religious  life  of  the  people. 

Those  two  sets  of  accounts  were  engraved  on  separate  records,  and  each 
was  given  a  different  name.  The  full  account,  the  secular  history,  made  up 
the  Large  Plates  of  Nephi;  the  smaller  account,  the  religious  history,  composed 
the  Small  Plates  of  Nephi.  (See  2  Nephi  5:30-32.) 

In  his  first  book,  Nephi  commented  on  why  he  was  compiling  another 
record.  "Wherefore,  the  Lord,  hath  commanded  me  to  make  these  plates 
for  a  wise  purpose  in  him,  which  purpose  I  know  not."  (1  Nephi  9:5.)  Nephi 
was  simply  doing  what  was  commanded  of  him. 

Throughout  Nephi's  life  two  sets  of  records  were  kept  to  be  passed  down 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.  The  plates  or  records  progressed  through 
the  years  till  Mormon,  one  of  the  last  living  prophets  of  the  Nephite  civiliza- 
tion, took  possession  of  all  the  records.  While  he  was  abridging  the  larger 
records  of  Nephi  and  subsequent  writers,  Mormon  came  across  the  Small 
Plates  of  Nephi.  Impressed  by  their  religious  content,  he  wrote: 

But  behold,  I  shall  take  these  plates,  which  contain  these  pro* 
phesyings  and  revelations,  and  put  them  with  the  remainder  of  my 
record,  for  they  are  choice  unto  me;  and  I  know  they  will  he  choice 
unto  my  brethren. 

And  I  do  this  for  a  wise  purpose  ....  (Words  of  Mormon  6,  7.) 

Thus  both  Nephi  and  Mormon  were  inspired  respecting  the  Nephite 
religious  history.  Nephi  was  commanded  to  make  the  record,  the  Small  Plates 
of  Nephi;  and  Mormon  was  impressed  to  leave  it  among  the  other  records 
that  he  was  abridging. 

The  purpose  for  the  separate  accounts,  the  Small  and  the  Large  Plates  of 
Nephi,  was  later  revealed.  Years  later,  when  Martin  Harris  lost  116  pages  of 


1  At  that  time,  about  22  pet  cent  of  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  had  not  yet  been  teceived. 

(For  Course  15,  lesson  of  December  29,  "Moroni's  Farewell";  for  Course  19,  lessons  of  September  15,  22, 
and  29,  and  October  6  on  The  Book  of  Mormon;  for  Course  29,  lesson  of  December  15,  "Contributions  of 
Joseph  Smith.") 

{Concluded  on  opposite  back  of  picture.) 
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Nephi  Fashioning  tlie  Plates 

THE  STORY  (Concluded) 

manuscript  which  Joseph  Smith  had  translated  from  the  Large  Plates  of 
Nephi,  Joseph  was  able  to  go  back  to  the  Small  Plates  and  begin  a  new  trans- 
lation.2 The  Lord,  through  Nephi,  had  provided  extra  assurance  that  the 
everlasting  Gospel  could  go  forth  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

Nephi's  records  and  all  others  contained  in  The  Book  of  Mormon  rep- 
resent scripture,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  to  His  prophets  living  on  the  American 
Continent.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  reasons  will  be  useful  in  understand- 
ing why  Nephi  kept  records  of  his  people: 

A.  The  Lord  commanded  Nephi  to  keep  a  record  of  the  ministry  con- 
ducted among  his  people.  (See  1  Nephi  9:2-4;  19:2-4;  and  2  Nephi  5:30-33.) 

B.  The  coming  forth  of  the  Nephite  records  was  prophesied.  (See  1 
Nephi  13:35,  36;  2  Nephi  27:6-26;  3  Nephi  16:4;  Psalm  85:10,  11;  2  Nephi 
26:15-17;  Isaiah  29:2-4;  Ezekiel  37:15-20;  2  Nephi  3:6-15;  Isaiah  29:11-14;  and 
Revelation  14:6,  7.) 

C.  Other  writings  are  necessary  to  clarify  and  complement  the  Bible. 
(See  I  Nephi  13:28,  29.) 

D.  Another  witness  for  Christ  is  needed  among  the  Gentiles,  Jews,  and 
Lamanite  descendants.  (See  the  title  page  to  The  Book  of  Mormon.) 

E.  The  world  shall  be  judged  out  of  the  books  written.  (See  2  Nephi 

29:";  25:18-  Z2->  -Paul  R.  Hoopes. 

2  See  Roberts,  B.  H.,  A  Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  I,  pages  109-112. 

THE  PICTURE 

The  background  —  heavily  shadowed  because  of  falling  night  —  brings 
out  vividly  the  element  of  greatest  importance:  Nephi  fashioning  plates  of  ore 
on  which  he  will  record  a  history  of  his  people.  Artist  Bill  L.  Hill,  a  western 
painter  who  grew  up  in  Star  Valley,  Wyoming,  has  chosen  primitive  moun- 
tainous country  as  the  setting  for  this  perceptive  portrayal  of  Nephi  at  work. 

First,  Nephi  is  close  to  the  handiwork  and  inspiration  of  the  Lord.  Joseph 
Smith  in  this  Dispensation  retired  to  the  woods  to  receive  divine  manifesta- 
tion. Enos,  in  Book  of  Mormon  times,  prayed  in  the  wilderness. 

Apparently  Nephi  was  skilled  in  many  trades.  He  knew  ores  and  knew 
how  to  shape  them.  For  instance,  he  made  the  tools  with  which  his  family 
built  a  ship  that  took  them  to  America.  Nephi  recorded  that  he  constructed  a 
bellows  from  the  skins  of  animals,  and  described  how  he  made  a  fire  to  melt 
the  ore.  (See  I  Nephi  17:9-11,  16.) 

Later,  after  arriving  in  the  promised  land,  Nephi  wrote:  "And  I  did  teach 
my  people  ...  to  work  in  all  manner  ...  of  iron,  and  of  copper,  and  of  brass, 
and  of  steel,  and  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  and  of  precious  ores,  which  were  in 
great  abundance."  (2  Nephi  5:15.) 

Observe  how  artist  Hill  has  interpreted  the  art  of  plate  making.  The 
bellows  are  placed  conveniently  so  that  the  plate  maker  can  work  them  with 
his  feet  and  have  his  hands  free  to  forge  the  molten  metals  into  usable  plates. 
The  tools  that  are  in  use  here  are  shown  as  the  artist  thinks  they  were.  Other 
elements  —  the  arrows,  bow,  and  archery  case;  the  furry  pelt  on  which 
finished  plates  rest;  the  stone  hearth  or  fireplace;  even  Nephi's  clothing- — 
are  also  represented  as  they  might  have  been. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  new  painting,  reproduced  here  for  the  first  time,  will 
help  build  an  image  in  the  minds  of  viewers  of  the  reality  of  The  Book  of 
Mormon.    May   it  move   us   all   to  greater   appreciation   and   study  of  the 

Kan*™*-  -Paul  R.  Hoopes. 

LIBRARY  FILE  REFERENCE:   Book  of  Mormon— Plates. 


An  aerial  view 
of  Salt  Lake  City 


THE   BUILDING   OF 
A  BEAUTIFUL  CITY 

A   FLANNELBOARD   STORY   BY   MARIE   F.    FELT 


It  was  July  24,  1847,  when  Brigham  Young  and 
his  party  of  Mormon  Pioneers  entered  Salt  Lake 
Valley.  It  had  been  a  long,  hard  journey  with  many 
difficulties  to  overcome.  Here  they  hoped  to  dwell 
in  peace  and  happiness,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
prophet  of  God  and  those  selected  to  work  with  him. 

Although  there  was  much  to  do,  on  the  next  day, 
which  was  a  Sunday,  the  Pioneers  refrained  from 
work.  Instead  they  met  in  worship,  thanking  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  their  safe  journey  to  this  "Land 
of  Promise."  They  were  grateful  that  they  were  so 
far  away  from  those  who  had  been  so  cruel  to  them. 
Here  in  a  part  of  the  country  that  no  one  else 
wanted  at  that  time,  they  thought  they  would  live 
in  peace  and  worship  in  the  manner  that  they  knew 
was  right.  [End  of  Scene  I.] 

On  that  very  Sunday  afternoon,  President  Brig- 
ham  Young  organized  three  exploring  parties.  They 
were  to  start  out  next  morning  to  explore  the  coun- 
try to  the  north,  south,  and  west.  He  wanted  to 
know  about  the  land  that  surrounded  them.  "But  I 
can  tell  you  before  you  start,"  he  said,  "that  you 
will  find  many  good  places  and  many  facilities  for 
settlements  all  around  us,  and  you  will  all  return 
feeling  satisfied  that  this  is  the  most  suitable  place 
and  the  place  for  us  to  make  our  commencement. 
Here  is  the  place  to  build  our  city." 

On  Monday,  July  26,  those  selected  for  the  ex- 
ploring parties  went  in  the  directions  assigned  to 
them,  while  the  others  resumed  their  plowing  and 


(For  Course  la,  lesson  of  August  18,  "A  Beautiful  City";  for 
Course  3,  lesson  of  August  11,  "We  Keep  the  Sabbath  Day  Holy"; 
for  Course  7,  lessons  of  July  21  and  August  25:  "This  Is  the  Place" 
and  "Buildings  on  Temple  Square";  and  for  Course  9,  lesson  of 
August  25,  "Temple  Work.") 


planting.  They  were  anxious  to  get  their  seed  in  the 
ground  so  that  they  could  reap  some  kind  of  harvest 
by  fall. 

The  party  headed  by  Brigham  Young  ascended 
a  peak  to  the  north,  which  they  named  Ensign  Peak. 
There  they  had  a  view  that  was  more  than  sublime. 
Descending,  they  visited  a  warm  spring  in  which 
some  of  them  bathed.  The  waters  they  found  to 
be  "pleasant  and  refreshing."  They  returned  to  camp 
about  5  p.m. 

After  a  thorough  and  extensive  search  in  their 
designated  areas,  the  other  parties  returned  and  re- 
ported to  President  Young.  All  agreed  that,  from 
all  they  had  seen,  this  site  upon  which  they  were 
camped  was  the  best  place  to  build  their  city.  [End 
of  Scene  II.] 

In  the  evening  a  day  or  two  later,  President  Brig- 
ham Young,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  apostles, 
went  for  a  walk.  President  Young  took  them  to  a 
spot  now  known  as  Temple  Square.  Striking  his 
cane  in  the  earth,  he  said,  "Here  will  be  the  temple 
of  our  God.  Here  are  the  forty  acres  for  the  Temple. 
The  city  can  be  laid  out  perfectly  square,  north  and 
south,  east  and  west."  It  was  then  decided  that  the 
building  of  the  city  should  begin  at  that  point.  [End 
of  Scene  III.] 

After  a  few  years,  when  the  Pioneers  had  been 
able  to  build  houses  to  live  in,  they  were  ready  to 
begin  building  the  temple.  A  wall  was  constructed 
around  the  area  and  it  was  called  Temple  Square. 

Several  different  materials  were  considered,  but 
it  was  finally  decided  to  build  the  temple  of  the 
granite  from  Little  Cottonwood  Canyon  20  miles 
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from  Temple  Square.  The  blocks  of  granite  were 
hauled  by  oxen  and  teams  of  horses  over  very  crude 
roads  to  the  finishing  quarters  on  Temple  Square. 
Then  they  were  chiseled,  split,  and  finished  for  the 
sacred  Temple  building.  There  was  not  a  railroad 
to  help  carry  the  blocks  until  1873. 

As  the  Temple  was  being  built,  there  were  great 
piles  of  dirt  on  the  grounds,  and  the  children  had 
good  times  making  tunnels  and  building  castles 
there.  One  of  these  children  was  a  boy  named  Heber 
J.  Grant,  who  later  became  President  of  the  Church. 
He  remembered  that,  as  a  little  boy,  he  followed  the 
two-wheeled  carts  that  hauled  huge  stones  to  the 
Temple  Block.  So  large  and  heavy  were  the  gran- 
ite blocks  that  four  yoke  of  oxen  were  required  to 
haul  some  of  the  blocks.  It  also  took  three  or  four 
days  for  the  blocks  to  travel  from  Little  Cottonwood 
Canyon  to  the  Temple  Square.  Today,  in  a  car,  you 
could  ride  that  far  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Hundreds  of  men  worked  day  after  day  on  that 
wonderful  building  until  it  was  finished.  What  a 
happy  day  it  was  when  the  last  stone  was  in  place! 
[End  of  Scene  IV.] 

Today  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  efforts  of  the  early  Utah  settlers.  It 
is  one  of  the  strongest,  most  beautiful  buildings  in 
Utah.  Travelers  come  from  their  homes  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  see  it. 

As  a  silent  witness  to  all  this  growth  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple  still  stands  on  the  block  known  as 
Temple  Square.  The  Temple  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  dedication,  the  faith,  the  dependability, 
and  the  industry  of  the  Mormon  Pioneers.  It  is  a 
reminder,  to  all  who  see  it,  to  build  well.  [End  of 
Scene  V.] 


Library  File  Reference :  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


How  To  Present  the  Flannel  board   Story 

Characters  and  Props  Needed  for  This  Presentation  Are: 

Brigham  Young  with  a  cane.  (CH92.) 

Apostles,  in  a  group.  (CH93.) 

A  covered  wagon.  (CH94.) 

A  group  of  Pioneers  worshiping.  (CH95.) 

Pioneer  plowing  and  planting.  (CH96.) 

Pioneer   man   hauling   granite   blocks  by   two-wheeled 

cart  drawn  by  an  ox  team.   (CH97.) 
Pioneer  man  chiseling  and  fashioning  a  granite  block, 

ready  for  building  the  Temple.  (CH98.) 
Heber  J.  Grant,  as  a  little  boy,  watches.   (CH99.) 
The  Temple,  in  completed  form.    (CH100.) 
Some  people  of  today,  looking  at  the  Temple.  (CH101.) 

Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I: 

Scenery:  An  outdoor  scene  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley, 

with  mountains  in  the  background  and  a  barren 

valley  in  the  foreground. 
Action:  The  Pioneers  are  seen  seated  on  the  ground, 

their  heads  bowed  as  they  worship  on  their  first 

Sunday  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.     Brigham  Young 

and  Apostles  are  seen  in  front,  facing  the  group. 

A  covered  wagon  at  the  side  indicates  the  manner 

in  which  the  people  traveled. 

Scene  II: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  I. 

Action:  In  the  foreground,  a  Pioneer  is  seen  plowing. 
In  the  background  is  seen  the  peak  designated  by 
Brigham  Young  and  his  party  as  Ensign  Peak. 

Scene  III: 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  I. 

Action:  President  Young  and  Apostles  are  seen  as 
President  Young  sticks  his  cane  into  the  ground 
and  says,  "Here  will  be  the  Temple  of  our  God." 

Scene  IV. 

Scenery:  Same  as  Scene  I,  except  that  a  section  of  the 

Temple  Wall  can  be  seen. 
Action:  On  one  side  of  the  flannelboard  a  cart  hauled  by 

oxen   and   bearing   a   huge  granite  block   is   seen. 

On   the  other  side  is  seen   a  man   chiseling   and 

fashioning  granite  block.  Heber  J.  Grant,  as  a  boy, 

watches  the  construction. 

Scene  V. 

Scenery:  The  complete   Temple,   with  shrubbery  and 

flowers  in  the  foreground. 
Action:   People  stand  looking  at  the  Temple  as  they 

admire  it  and  think  of  those  wonderful  people  who 

built  it. 
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THE  INSTRUCTOR 


Rx  for  Parents 
HELP  YOUR  CHILD 
GROW  SPIRITUALLY 


JUNIOR    SUNDAY    SCHOOL 


The  idea  that  the  child's  spiritual  development 
begins  at  the  moment  of  birth  is  most  challenging 
to  parents.  Whether  or  not  a  child's  religion  later 
on  will  be  wholesome  and  broad  in  its  sympathies 
will  depend  not  only  on  the  clarity  of  the  ideas 
taught  him,  but  much  more  on  the  degree  to  which 
he  has  in  his  early  childhood  learned  to  love,  and 
to  develop  a  general  trust  in  life. 

Much  of  this  happens  when  the  child  is  influenced 
primarily  by  his  parents.  A  child's  satisfied  hunger 
for  love  is  the  first  step  in  a  natural,  spiritual  devel- 
opment. This  assurance  of  love  then  leads  to  the 
beginnings  of  an  ability  to  give  love  as  well  as  to 
receive  it. 

Therefore,  a  young  child  grows  in  his  power  to 
love,  to  trust,  and  to  cooperate,  if  parents  give  him 
understanding  guidance  as  he  is  growing  up. 

It  is  often  necessary  for  parents  to  consider  the 
child's  special  emotional  needs  and  plan  special 
treatment  or  guidance.  The  child's  own  feelings 
about  his  habits  are  very  important.  Does  he  feel 
guilty  for  crying?  Crying  is  not  a  habit  to  be 
broken  by  teaching  the  infant  or  small  child  that 
he  will  not  get  what  he  wants  by  crying,  but  it  is 
rather  an  expression  of  need  which  brings  the  mother 
or  father  to  him  to  discover  the  difficulty  and  to 
help  him  solve  his  problem. 

Elementary  social  ideas  of  "brotherly  love"  are 
developed  not  by  words,  but  by  many  experiences, 
planned  and  guided  by  adults  who  understand  chil- 
dren. Learning  the  needs  and  wants  of  others  will 
come  later,  and  acting  for  the  distant  good  of  others 
will  also  come  even  later. 

However,  the  foundation  can  be  laid  before  six 
years  of  age,  by  knowing  just  how  much  the  child 
can  understand  and  use. 

Forcing  adult  patterns  on  children  before  they 
are  ready  for  them,  will  often  bring  about  results 
that  are  the  opposite  from  those  which  are  desired. 

After  he  has  learned  the  meaning  of  love,  the 
second  step  is  a  young  child's  curiosity  or  urge  to 
learn  the  truth.  It  is  basic  to  his  spiritual  develop- 
ment. His  urge  to  understand  what  life  is  all  about 
is  expressed  not  only  in  his  questioning,  but  also 
in  his  play. 

(For  teachers  of  Course  1,  and  for  parents  of  3-  and  4-year-old 
children. ) 


For  the  young  child,  his  play  is  a  way  of  experi- 
menting with  life:  His  toys  are  his  library  and  should 
be  wisely  chosen.  His  play  is  serious  business — 
all-absorbing  and  filled  with  meaning.  In  all  this, 
he  needs  his  parents'  wise  guidance. 

With  wider  social  contacts  and  with  more  ex- 
periences in  the  world  of  nature,  he  is  gradually 
building  a  unity  of  meaning — something  by  which 
to  understand  life  more  comfortably. 

Another  step  in  spiritual  progress  is  a  child's 
religion.  How  strange  that  here  many  of  us  have 
forgotten  the  possibilities  of  the  outdoors  for  awak- 
ening spiritual  sensitivities  in  little  children.  The 
wonder  of  the  world  seems  naturally  to  take  hold 
of  young  children.  Becoming  aware  of  all  the  new 
life  in  the  spring  and  Heavenly  Father's  plan  that 
there  is  a  time  for  everything  to  sleep,  helps  small 
children  to  feel  secure. 

Course  1  at  Sunday  School,  if  rightly  planned, 
may  unlock  doors  to  lasting  interests  and  lasting* 
spiritual  experiences  for  the  three-  and  four-year-old 
children.  But  poorly  planned,  it  may  develop  with- 
in the  children  attitudes  of  dependence,  and  of  a 
fear  of  new  things.  A  rightly  planned  Course  1  will 
add  to  the  teaching  that  parents  do  at  home,  and 
provide  the  opportunity  for  children  of  the  same 
age  to  practice  important  lessons  in  living  in  a  child's 
social  world.  It  helps  a  child  become  more  independ- 
ent and  self-reliant.  He  learns  to  express  himself, 
to  cope  with  his  own  feelings  and  emotions;  to  get 
along  with  other  people,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
These  learnings  stay  with  him.  They  affect  the  way 
he  learns  later.  They  influence  the  way  he  feels 
about  himself,  about  other  people,  and  about  the 
world  around  him. 

The  Course  1  child  needs  space  and  attractive 
surroundings.  (See  A  Gospel  of  Love,  pages  22-25.) 
He  needs  mature  teachers — teachers  who  are  aware 
that  for  religious  understanding  we  must  wait  with 
patience  for  the  growth  of  the  child's  comprehension. 
He  also  needs  simple  explanations,  with  the  way  left 
open  for  his  own  wondering,  questions,  and  expe- 
riencing. 

And  above  all,  he  should  have  the  experience  each 
Sunday  morning  of  worshiping  with  other  children 
in  song,  in  prayer,  and  in  the  sacrament  service. 

— Addie  L.  Swapp. 
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Superintendents 


USE  YOUR 


STAKE   BOARD  MEMBERS 


"I  enjoy  visiting  Sunday  School 
teachers,  especially  when  I  am  in- 
vited." This  was  the  expression  of 
a  stake  board  member  concerning 
his  assignment. 

The  ward  superintendent  and 
his  assistants  are  in  a  fortunate 
position:  They  can  give  a  stake 
board  member  the  feeling  that  his 
services  are  wanted.  The  men  of 
the  ward  superintendency  under- 
stand the  qualifications,  capaci- 
ties, and  needs  of  their  teachers. 
They  should  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  stake  board 
members;  and,  by  knowing  and 
understanding  both  the  teacher 
and  stake  board  member,  they  can 
bring  the  two  together  upon  com- 
mon ground. 

The  ward  superintendency  can 
easily  arrange  an  invitation  from 
the  teacher  to  the  stake  adviser  or 
associate  board  member.  The  so- 
cial relationship  between  the  board 
member  and  the  teacher  is  tre- 
mendously improved  by  the  invi- 
tation of  the  teacher. 

The  invitation  can  be  for  a 
meeting  at  the  home  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  in  a  home  visit  that  the  great- 


est amount  of  good  is  usually 
achieved.  In  this  relationship, 
where  teacher  and  board  member 
feel  compatible  and  have  mutual 
respect  and  consideration  for  each 
other,  the  teacher  can  freely  and 
confidently  express  his  needs  and 
shortcomings;  and,  in  turn,  the 
board  member  can  respond  with 
encouragement  and  helpful,  con- 
structive suggestions. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  stake  board  member  to  the 
Sunday  School  class,  the  superin- 
tendency should  be  prepared  to 
welcome  the  member  and  see  that 
he  is  properly  recognized.  Reports 
should  be  available  by  the  secre- 
tary to  the  visiting  board  member. 
This  will  give  the  visitor  the  stu- 
dent's problems,  attendance  rec- 
ords, and  enlistment  program. 

The  board  member  may  likewise 
be  expected  to  give  to  the  superin- 
tendent suggestions  on  the  im- 
provement of  physical  facilities, 
and  on  enrichment  materials  that 
should  be  made  available  to  the 
teacher,  as  well  as  other  helps  that 
may  be  required. 

One  of  the  fine  compliments 
that  can  be  paid  to  a  board  mem- 


COMING   EVENTS 

June  9, 1963 

"Bring-a-Friend" 

Sunday 


ber  by  a  superintendent  is  to  ar- 
range for  the  attendance  of  the 
teacher  at  the  stake  monthly  prep- 
aration meeting.  This  is  tangible 
evidence  of  respect  to  the  stake 
board  member  and  reassurance  of 
the  support  of  the  teacher  and 
ward  superintendency  for  the  in- 
service  teacher- training  program  of 
the  Sunday  School. 

Love  and  mutual  consideration 
between  the  members  of  the  Sun- 
day School  ward  faculty  and  the 
stake  Sunday  School  board  is  a 
basis  for  a  determined  endeavor  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  our  Sunday  School  classes. 
The  arranging  of  the  invitation  by 
you  is  the  first  step. 

— Supt.  Lynn  S.  Richards. 

Library  File  Reference:  Sunday  Schools — Mor- 
mon— Local  Leadership. 


Memorized  Recitations 


for  August  4, 1963 
To  be  memorized  by  students 
in  Courses  9  and  15  during  June 
and  July,  and  recited  in  the  wor- 
ship service  August  4  (taken  from 
A  Uniform  System  for  Teaching 
Investigators), 

Course  9: 

(This  scripture  applies  to  bap- 
tism.) 


"And  John  also  was  baptizing 
in  Aenon  near  to  Salim,  because 
there  was  much  water  there:  and 
they  came,  and  were  baptized." 

—John  3:23. 

Course  15: 

(This  scripture  applies  to  the 
Restoration.) 

"Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be 
converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 


blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  re- 
freshing shall  come  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord;  and  he  shall  send 
Jesus  Christ,  which  before  was 
preached  unto  you:  whom  the 
heaven  must  receive  until  the  times 
of  restitution  of  all  things,  which 
God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of 
all  his  holy  prophets  since  the 
world  began." 

—Acts  3:19-21. 
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Answers  to  Your  Questions 


Are  class  officers  elected? 

Q.  Are  Sunday  School  class  officers  elected? 

A.  No.  The  class  officers  should  be  selected  by 
the  superintendency  in  collaboration  with  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  teacher  of  the  class  with 
the  approval  of  the  bishopric,  unless  this  authority 
to  approve  is  delegated  by  the  bishop.  Their  names 
should  then  be  presented  by  a  member  of  the  super- 
intendency to  the  members  of  the  class  for  a  sustain- 
ing vote.  This  is  the  order  of  the  Church  where  those 
in  authority  make  the  nominations  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Church  vote  to  sustain  them.    (See 


The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 


The  1961  Sunday  School  Handbook,  Chapter  12, 
page  67. 


Library  File  Reference:    Sunday  Schools — Mormon — Local  Leadership. 

Is  "the"  proper  to  use  with  "Heavenly  Father7'? 

Q.  Is  it  correct  to  address  our  Heavenly  Father 
as  "The"  Heavenly  Father? 

— -Ensign  Stake. 

A.  We  should  speak  of  our  Heavenly  Father  in 
a  personal  rather  than  impersonal  way,  such  as 
"Heavenly  Father,"  "Our  Heavenly  Father,"  "My 
Heavenly  Father,"  or  "Your  Heavenly  Father." 

— Superintendent  Lynn  S.  Richards. 

Library  File  Reference:   God  and  Man. 
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SHALL  WE   MERELY  SING   LOUDER? 


Why  do  choristers  urge  congregations  to  "sing 
louder**?  Are  they  seeking  a  fuller  expression?  Are 
they  trying  to  dispel  lethargy?  Actually,  the  chor- 
ister achieves  only  an  apparent  effect  in  loudness. 
What  he  really  wants  is  something  fundamental — an 
aroused  spirit.  He  senses  trouble  and  applies  a  poor 
remedy  in  "louder." 

The  truth  is  that  listless  spirits  sing  listlessly. 
Spirits  in  hibernation  do  not  sing  at  all.  And  frus- 
trated spirits  will  not  sing.  Some  directors  start 
and  stop  a  hymn  practice  in  such  unmusical  places 
as  to  irritate  the  congregation.  They  drive  them  as 
though  one  could  slam  on  a  brake  or  step  on  the 
gas  at  will  and  have  a  happy  ride. 

A  better  way  is  for  the  director  first  to  engender 
a  spiritual  enthusiasm  by  personifying  "Come,  follow 
me.  .  .  ,  and  sing  of  the  Lord's  goodness."  When 
the  organist  plays  with  contagious  and  positive  as- 
surance, sleeping  spirits  awaken  and  the  music  takes 
hold.  Therein  lies  the  key  of  musical  leadership — 
not  in  an  autocratic  command  to  make  louder  a  re- 
sentment or  indifference  that  is  better  left  mute. 


Arouse  the  will  to  sing,  and  glorious  music  will  fill 
our  hearts  and  our  chapels. 

The  Instructor  Committee, 

Lorin  F.  Wheelwright,  Chairman. 


Library  File  Reference:    Hymns. 


THE   MANTI   TEMPLE 

(Cover) 

Imposing  and  dramatic  in  its  architecture 
and  setting  is  the  beautiful  Manti  Temple. 
Rising  from  the  west  end  of  a  gently  sloping 
ridge,  in  central  Utah,  the  temple  is  the  domi- 
nant landmark  of  Sanpete  Valley. 

This  impressive  building  stands  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  above  U.  S.  Highway  89  at  the  north 
edge  of  Manti.  It  was  built  by  volunteer  work- 
ers from  surrounding  cities  and  towns  in  the 
poverty  of  pioneer  days,  1876  to  1888.  The 
Manti  Temple  has  become  a  sacred  and  beloved 
shrine  for  the  people  of  central  and  eastern 
Utah — and  of  all  the  Church. 

— Kenneth  S.  Bennion. 

Library  File  Reference :   Temples — Mormon — Utah. 
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Mental  and 
Physical  Health 


BY  R.    DEVERL  WILLEY 


* 


The  mind  controls  the  body;  the  body 
nourishes  the  mind.  Each  must  depend 
on  the   other   to   function   effectively. 


Two  verses  from  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
(89:19,  20.)  infer  most  clearly  that  mental  and 
physical  health  are  related:  ".  .  .  and  shall  find  wis- 
dom and  great  treasures  of  knowledge,  even  hidden 
treasures;  and  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and 
shall  walk  and  not  faint." 

A  good  mind  cannot  be  an  unhealthy  mind.  A 
healthy  mind  not  only  is  free  from  experiences  which 
cause  feelings  of  anxiety,  apprehension,  and  guilt; 
but  it  is  also  a  mind  made  possible  by  cells  supplied 
with  excellent  blood,  filled  with  essential  ingredients. 
A  brain  whose  cells  are  unnourished  by  sufficient  oxy- 
gen does  not  function  well;  brain  cells  may  even 
deteriorate  if  deprived  of  a  proper  blood  supply. 
Poor  health  decreases  the  amount  of  energy  avail- 
able for  the  learning  processes  and  for  emotional 
stability.  Great  treasures  of  knowledge  may  then 
become  impossible  to  attain. 

Mental  health  has  reference  to  the  wholesome- 
ness  or  healthfulness  of  the  human  intellect.  It  in- 
cludes a  consideration  of  all  conditions  or  influences 
which  lead  to  the  establishment  and  preservation  of 
a  healthy  mind.  "Mental  health  may  be  defined  as 
the  adjustment  of  individuals  to  themselves  and  the 
world  at  large  with  a  maximum  of  effectiveness,  sat- 
isfaction, cheerfulness,  and  considerate  social  be- 
havior, and  the  ability  of  facing  and  accepting  the 
realities  of  life."1 

A  person  of  good  mental  health  is  not  conscious 
of  unsatisfied  tension;  he  does  not  become  abnorm- 
ally emotional  under  any  circumstances.  People  with 
sound  mental  health  will  bring  happiness  and  well- 
being  to  themselves  and  others.  If  they  behave 
badly,  both  in  respect  to  themselves  and  to  other 
people,  their  mental  health  probably  is  poor. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  desirable  mental 
health  is  the  feeling  of  guilt.  Children  and  adults 
who  have  been  taught  effectively  how  to  care  for 
their  bodies  will  develop  grave  feelings  of  guilt  when 


(For  Course  24,  lesson  of  August  11,  "Physical  and  Mental  Health"; 
for  Course  27,  lessons  of  September  22  and  29:  "Physical  Well-being" 
and  "Increasing  the  Mental  Powers";  for  Course  29,  lesson  of  No- 
vember 3,  "The  Way  to  Health";  and  for  Course  3,  lesson  of  August 
18,  "The  Word  of  Wisdom.") 

iWilley,  R.  DeVerl,  Guidance  in  Elementary  Education,  1952  Edi- 
tion; Harper  and  Bros.,  New  York;  page  161. 


their  bodies  show  the  result  of  not  following  words 
of  such  wisdom  as  these:  ".  .  .  Inasmuch  as  any  man 
drinketh  wine  or  strong  drink  among  you,  behold 
it  is  not  good.  .  .  .  Tobacco  is  not .  .  .  good  for  man. 
. . .  Hot  drinks  are  not  for  the  body  or  belly."  (Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  89:5,  8,  9.) 

Regardless  of  what  his  associates  think  of  him, 
the  significant  factor  is  how  a  person  regards  him- 
self. 

The  self,  as  it  finally  evolves,  is  a  composite  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  constitute  a  person's 
awareness  of  his  individual  existence,  his  perception 
of  what  he  has,  his  conception  of  who  he  is,  and  his 
feelings  about  his  characteristics,  qualities  and  prop- 
erties"2 

An  individual  perceives  himself  in  terms  of  his 
origin  and  background  and  training  and  rearing; 
he  tends  to  view  himself  with  pride  or  shame,  de- 
pending on  his  convictions  concerning  his  worthiness 
and  unworthiness,  and  on  his  attitudes  of  self -accep- 
tance or  self-rejection.  When  a  child  or  adult  does 
not  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  his  parents  and 
those  who  love  him,  he  may  well  develop  an  attitude 
of  inferiority  and  behave  as  if  he  were  inadequate. 
Punishing  one's  body  by  doing  and  eating  those 
things  which  in  wisdom  he  has  been  advised  against 
will  surely  lead  eventually  to  disturbed  mental  health 
as  well  as  poor  physical  health.  Most  psychologists 
agree- that  a  person's  current  physical  condition  is 
one  of  the  principal  determinants  of  his  personality. 
The  person  in  poor  physical  condition  is  seldom  a 
happy  person;  and  being  unhappy  is  suffering,  to 
a  degree,  from  poor  mental  health. 

All  emotions  have  their  bodily  accompaniments. 
Intense  or  even  mildly  continued  emotional  dis- 
turbances may  cause  digestive  disorders,  heart 
disease,  circulatory  difficulties,  or  glandular  malfunc- 
tions.   The  fact  that  disorders  affecting  the  bones, 

2Jersild,  Arthur  J.,  Child  Psychology,  1954  Edition;  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  New  York;  page  179. 

*Dr.  Willey,  a  high  councilman  in  Reno  North  Stake,  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education,  University  of 
Nevada.  He  has  studied  psychology  and  education  and  holds  the 
following  degrees:  B.A.,  University  of  Wyoming;  M.A.,  Brigham 
Young  University;  and  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University.  Brother  Willey, 
a  native  of  Byron,  Wyo.,  is  married  to  Helen  Ann  Young;  they  have 
six  children. 
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When  a  child  or  adult  does  not  live  up  to  expectations  of 
his  parents  and  those  who  love  him,  he  may  well  develop  an 
attitude  of  inferiority  and  behave  as  if  he  were  inadequate. 


The  person  who  is  in  poor  physical  condition  is  seldom  a 
happy  person;  and  when  he  is  experiencing  unhappiness,  he 
is  also  suffering,   to  a   degree,   from   poor  mental    health. 


the  skin,  the  sense  organs,  and  the  respiratory  sys- 
tem are  produced  by  poor  mental  health  has  been 
demonstrated.3 

A  well-qualified  psychologist  will  usually  say  that 
the  evaluation  of  a  mental  health  problem  should 
include  a  physical  examination.  Physical  illness  may 
be  the  cause  of  shyness,  fatigue,  apparent  stupidity, 
and  irritability.  An  insufficient  or  improperly  bal- 
anced diet  (malnutrition)  may  be  the  basis  of  list- 
lessness,  inattentiveness,  or  bad  behavior.  Teachers 
are  quick  to  recognize  that  a  physical  defect  or  ill- 
ness is  likely  to  affect  the  energy  supply  as  well  as 
to  produce  an  apathetic,  an  irritable,  and  a  gen- 
erally emotional  and  unstable  child.  Illness  may 
frequently  be  the  basis  of  disinterest  and  lack  of 
progress  in  school. 

A  sickly  child  may  develop  into  a  hesitant,  peev- 
ish, spoiled,  antisocial  person  who  finds  it  difficult 
to  get  along  in  the  world.  Any  continuing  condi- 
tion of  disease  or  disorder  will  have  a  cumulative 
influence  on  attitude.  An  improvement  in  one's 
physical  condition  should  result  in  increased  health 
and  vigor;  and  a  change,  toward  a  poor  state  of 
physical  health,  may  result  in  either  withdrawal  or 
abnormal  aggressiveness,  both  of  which  affect  social 
acceptance  or  rejection. 

The  ability  to  initiate  action  may  have  its  begin- 
nings in  a  vigorous,  healthy,  and  active  childhood. 
Conditioned,  well-directed,  and  disciplined  health 
and  vigor  may  later  develop  into  persistence,  sociabil- 
ity, and  action — all  necessary  for  leadership. 

A  person  who  condemns  his  fellow  man  because 
he  has  a  physical  handicap  or  illness,  inferring  that 
such  conditions  are  the  result  of  sin  or  transgression, 
is  doubtless  suffering  from  poor  mental  health  him- 
self. Viruses,  accidents,  climate,  air  and  food  pollu- 
tion, and  countless  other  conditions  may  cause  illness 
and  death.  Some  people  who  have  kept  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  diligently  and  faithfully  throughout  their 
lives  are  victims  of  poor  mental  and  physical  health. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  us  has  control  over  all 
the  factors  which  may  affect  our  well-being.  Never- 
theless, in  a  world  of  ever-increasing  complexity,  it 
behooves  us  all  to  remember  that  "The  glory  of 
God  is  intelligence.  .  .  .";  and  if  we  adhere  to  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  given  us  regarding  our  health  by 
".  .  .  walking  in  obedience  to  the  commandments, 
..."  not  only  will  the  destroying  angel  pass  us  by, 
but  we  can  also  acquire  great  treasures  of  knowledge 
because  of  a  healthy  brain  and  a  clear  mind. 


Teachers  recognize  that  a  physical  defect  or  illness  often 
adversely  affects  the  energy  supply  of  a  child  and  produces 
an  apathetic,  irritable,  and  emotionally  unstable  student. 


3Dunbar,  H.  Flanders,  Emotions  and  Bodily  Changes,  1935  Edition; 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York. 
Library  File  Reference:    Health. 
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Rejoice,  the  Lord  is  King" 

Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  August 


"Rejoice,  the  Lord  Is  King"; 
author,  Charles  Wesley;  composer, 
Horatio  Parker;  Hymns — Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  No.  151. 

This  spirited  hymn  of  praise 
was  written  by  Charles  Wesley 
(1708-1788),  English  author  of 
some  7,000  hymns.  Horatio  Parker 
(1863-1919)  was  professor  of  mu- 
sic at  Yale  University. 

To  the  Chorister 

The  chorister's  beat  should  be 
vigorous,  clearly  denned,  and  well- 
marked  so  that  the  congregation's 
response  may  be  brought  into  the 
general  mood  of  this  hymn. 

Choristers  should  note  that  three 
of  the  phrases  each  begin  with  an 
anacrusis  (up-beat),  and  that  the 
second  phrase,  in  contrast,  begins 
with  the  first  beat  of  the  measure. 
This  difference  calls  for  enlight- 
ened generalship  on  the  part  of 


the  person  wielding  the  baton.  The 
enlightenment  comes  in  knowing 
how  to  give  a  clear  preliminary 
beat  preceding  the  anacrusis,  and 
preceding  the  opening  strong  beat 
of  the  second  phrase. 

Since  the  opening  note  of  this 
hymn  tune  is  on  the  fourth  beat, 
the  chorister  begins  with  a  swing 
to  the  right  for  beat  three — the 
preliminary  beat — during  which 
the  people  will  inhale  together  so 
they  may  all  sing  the  opening  tone. 

To  the  Organist 

It  would  seem,  according  to  the 
notes  of  the  printed  music,  that 
this  vigorous  hymn  was  intended 
to  be  sung  without  taking  any 
breath.  Of  course,  we  know  that 
anything  which  does  not  breathe 
is  dead.Therefore,  organists,  please 
let  this  hymn  come  to  life  by  tak- 
ing breaths  when  the  singers  do. 


You  will  need  to  give  attention  to 
all  the  following  breathing  places, 
and  you  may  wish  to  mark  your 
own  hymnbook  so  that  you  will 
not  forget  any  of  them.  The  word 
"King"  is  held  two  beats  only,  one 
beat  for  the  breath.  "Adore"  is 
held  two  beats  only,  two  beats  fol- 
lowing for  breath.  "Ev-er-more"  is 
held  two  beats  only.  "Heart," 
"voice,"  "re-joice,"  and  similar 
places  on  last  line,  are  held  an 
eighth  note,  or  half  beat  only,  and 
are  followed  by  a  short  eighth  rest 
each.  The  final  "re-joice"  is  held 
two  beats  only,  with  "off"  on  the 
the  third  beat. 

The  entire  hymn  deserves  to  be 
played  marcato,  because  of  its 
buoyant,  exuberant  spirit. 

— Alexander  Schreiner. 

(The  hymn  for  September,  1963,  will  be 
"Holy  Temples  on  Mount  Zion,"  Hymns,  No. 
63.) 


The  Nature  of  Organ  Stops,  Part  III 


The  previous  parts  of  this  article  on  organ  stops 
have  appeared  in  the  February  and  April,  1963,  is- 
sues of  The  Instructor. 

An  organ  with  two  manuals  and  pedals  has  three 
departments:  the  Great  organ,  the  Swell  organ,  and 
the  Pedal  organ.  In  a  standard  organ,  the  Great 
should  always  have  its  pipes  out  in  the  open.  It 
should  speak  freely,  without  expression  shades  to 
inhibit  its  strength  or  quality.  This  is  the  tone 
which  normally  accompanies  the  congregation  in  its 
singing.  Its  loudness  should  equal,  approximately, 
the  loudness  of  the  singing  congregation.  The  Swell 
organ,  as  its  title  implies,  is  enclosed  in  a  chamber 
with  swell  shutters,  somewhat  like  Venetian  blinds, 
in  front  of  the  pipes.  The  Pedal  organ  is  most  effec- 
tive when  all  its  pipes  are  unenclosed,  as  in  the 
Great  organ. 

The  chief  and  characteristic  stops  of  the  Great 
organ  are  those  having  normal  organ  tone.  These 
are  generally  referred  to  as  the  Diapason  stops,  the 
term  Diapason  meaning  normal.  In  a  small  organ, 
there  will  usually  be  one  Diapason  of  the  normal  8- 
foot  pitch.  There  may  also  be  Diapasons  of  16-foot, 
4-foot,  and  2-foot  pitches,    depending    on    the    re- 


sources available.  These  stops  are  not  always  lab- 
eled Diapason,  there  being  many  terms  used,  among 
them:  Principal,  Octave,  Super-octave,  Twelfth, 
Double-Diapason,  Horn  Diapason,  Violin  Diapason, 
Geigen  Principal,  Prestant,  Octavin,  and  many  more. 
The  usual  furnishings  of  the  Swell  organ  include 
flutes,  strings,  a  mixture  of  high-pitched  pipes,  and 
trumpet  tone.  The  flutes  may  be  of  various  pitches, 
under  such  names  as  Flute,  Stopped  Diapason 
(which  is  really  not  a  Diapason  at  all,  and  should  be 
called  a  Stopped  Flute),  Gedeckt,  Melodia,  Concert 
Flute,  Flauto,  Bourdon,  Spitzfloete,  Fluit,  Flauto 
Traverso,  Piccolo,  Flautino,  Koppel  Floete,  Spill 
Floete  and  many  more.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
have  the  quality  of  gentle,  mellow  flute  tones. 

The  string-toned  stops  come  in  various  qualities 
from  broad  string  tone,  such  as  Gamba,  to  the  thin- 
toned  Viol  d'  Orchestre.  Their  names  may  be  Viola, 
Viole  di  Gamba,  Gamba,  Orchestral  Strings,  Violino, 
Violetta,  and  other  similar  names.  Some  one  or 
more  of  these  may  be  paired  off  with  a  Celeste  stop, 
which  is  purposely  tuned  to  be  slightly  sharp  in 
order  to  produce  a  gentle,  tremulous  tone.     Occa- 
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sionally  we  find  a  pair  of  flute  stops,  one  of  which  is 
tuned  in  the  manner  of  the  celeste;  then  it  is  called 
either  a  Flute  Celeste  or  Unda  Maris,  the  latter  be- 
ing Latin  for  undulations  or  waves  of  the  sea. 

There  remains  now  the  Pedal  organ,  which  is 
usually  furnished  with  a  good  Bourdon  at  16-foot 
pitch,  and  also  with  good  8 -foot  and  4 -foot  pitch 
tones.  Other  stops  often  found  in  the  Pedal  de- 
partment may  be  the  Lieblich  Gedeckt,  which  is 
merely  a  soft  Bourdon,  or  possibly  a  Sub-bass,  which 
is  a  specially  strong  Bourdon.  There  may  also  be  a 
Contra-Bass,  Principal,  and  many  other  stops  at 


various  pitches  designed  to  add  special  effects. 

The  Trumpet  in  the  Swell  organ  is  always  a  set 
of  pipes  provided  with  special  vibrating  brass  reeds. 
Other  stops  of  the  reed  variety  are:  Oboe,  Clarinet, 
English  Horn,  Tuba,  Cromorne,  Schalmei,  Trom- 
bone, Fagot,  Clarion,  Bombarde,  French  Horn,  Cha- 
lumeau,  and  many  others  at  various  pitches. 

The  organist  has  but  to  savor  in  privacy  the 
various  colors  and  flavors  which  his  organ  offers, 
and  then  he  is  at  liberty  to  use  them  according  to 
his  taste  when  he  performs  before  the  people. 

— Alexander  Schreiner. 
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Junior  Sunday  School   Hymn  for  the  Month  of  August 


"Sweet  Sabbath  Day";  author 
George  Manwaring;  composer, 
Robert  Lowry;  The  Children  Sing, 
No.  74. 

The  Lord  has  told  us  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  day  holy.  If  we  are 
to  keep  His  commandments,  we 
should  rest  from  our  daily  work 
on  this  day  and  worship  Him  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord. 

To  the  Chorister: 

New  hymns  are  taught  by  rote 
to  the  children  of  the  Junior  Sun- 
day School  and  are  sung  unaccom- 
panied until  learned.  It  is  import- 
ant that  choristers  have  the  words 
memorized,  become  familiar  with 
the  melody,  and  be  able'  to  sing 
the  hymn  unaccompanied  before 
presenting  it  to  children. 

A  complete  message  is  given  in 
the  words  of  the  first  two  lines; 
and  it  is  also  complete  musically. 
Therefore,  this  number  may  be 
sung  by  younger  groups  as  well  as 
older  ones.  Choristers  who  have 
groups  of  older  children  might  like 
to  teach  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
hymn  after  the  first  two  lines  have 
been  learned. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  hymn 
be  introduced  by  having  the  chor- 
ister sing  the  first  two  lines  to  the 
children  while  they  listen.  Next, 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  "the  Sabbath  day"  may  be 
given.  The  chorister  may  sing  the 
two  lines  again,  this  time  pointing 
to  the  phrase,  "Beautiful  day  of 
rest,"  as  she  sings  it.  Then  the 
children  may  be  asked  to  tell  the 
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chorister  how  many  times  they 
heard  the  phrase,  "Beautiful  day 
of  rest."  The  third  time,  the  chil- 
dren may  sing  the  phrase  as  the 
chorister  sings  the  two  lines  again. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  many 
of  the  children  will  be  singing 
words  or  groups  of  words  of  the 
other  phrases. 

To  the  Organist: 

When  the  hymn  is  learned,  have 
the  organist  play  it  through  while 
everyone  listens.  Then  children, 
teachers,  and  choristers  may  sing 
the  hymn  as  it  is  being  played.  Or- 
ganists should  remember  to  sound 
the  pitch  of  the  first  note  of  the 
hymn  before   the   children    begin 


singing.  An  exception  to  this  is 
when  the  last  note  of  the  introduc- 
tion is  the  same  as  the  beginning 
note  of  the  hymn. 

An  introduction  to  a  hymn  for 
young  children  in  a  worship  serv- 
ice should  be  played  completely 
through.  An  organist  sets  the 
mood  for  a  hymn  to  be  sung  and 
reminds  children  of  the  melody 
and  the  words  as  it  is  played. 

Beautiful,  appropriate  music 
played  by  the  organist  creates  a 
spiritual,  reverential  mood  that  is 
felt  by  all  who  are  assembled  in  a 
worship  service. 

— Florence  S.  Allen. 

(The  Junior  Sunday  School  song  for  the 
month  of  September,  1963,  will  be  "Forgive- 
ness," The  Children  Sing,  No.  83.) 


August  Sacrament  Gems 


For  Senior  Sunday  School 

"If  ye  keep  my  commandments, 
ye  shall  abide  in  my  love.  .  .  ."1 


Vofin  15:10. 


For  Junior  Sunday  School 

Jesus  said: 

"And  all  things,  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye 
shall   receive."2 


^Matthew  21:22. 

Organ  Music  to  Accompany  August  Sacrament  Gems 
Prelude  delmar  h.  dickson 
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REPENTANCE 

and  a  super 

j  et-pr  opelled 

speedboat 


66T7*  DDY,  wait  for  me,"  shouted  Johnny  as  he 
J_j  saw  his  friend  run  by  on  his  way  to  school. 
It  did  not  take  Johnny  long  to  catch  up;  both  were  a 
little  late  and  did  not  want  to  spoil  their  good  at- 
tendance record. 

Then  Johnny  asked,  "Did  you  see  that  contest 
in  the  paper  this  morning  where  you  have  to  draw 
and  color  a  holiday  scene?  The  best  one  gets  a 
super,  jet-propelled  speedboat." 

Eddy  laughed.  "That  is  what  made  me  late, 
too,  I  couldn't  even  wait  to  start.  Look!"  As  he 
ran,  he  pulled  out  a  tattered  piece  of  paper,  unfold- 
ed it,  and  proudly  showed  it  to  his  friend. 

That  evening,  Eddy  and  Johnny  did  not  play 
together  as  they  usually  did;  both  were  busy  draw- 
ing and  coloring.  Next  morning,  Eddy  called  for 
Johnny  extra  early  to  tell  him  that  he  had  to  go 
to  the  dentist  with  an  aching  tooth.  "Will  you  do 
me  a  favor,  please,  Johnny?"  he  asked. 

"Sure  will,"  replied  Johnny,  "What  is  it?" 


HIS    CONSCIENCE    WHISPERED, 

"TELL    THE    TRUTH  .  .  . 

TELL    EDDY   WHAT    HAPPENED, 

AND    IT    WILL    BE    ALL    RIGHT" 


BUT    ANOTHER    VOICE    TEMPTED 
HIM,    "PRETEND    YOU    MAILED 
THE    LETTER-YOU    CAN 
MAIL    IT    LATER,    AND 
HE'LL    NEVER    KNOW." 


JOHNNY    FELT    ASHAMED 
BECAUSE    HE    HAD    NOT 
REMEMBERED    TO    KEEP 
HIS    PROMISE    TO    EDDY. 
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by  Derek  A.  Cuthbert* 

"Would  you  take  these  two  letters  for  me?  This 
one  is  for  Miss  Sharman  to  tell  her  I  will  be  late, 
and  the  other  is  a  very  special  one  to  post." 

Johnny  felt  quite  important  as  he  walked  down 
the  street  with  three  letters  grasped  firmly  in  his 
hand — Eddy's  two  letters  and  his  own  which  had  in 
it  his  competition  drawing.  He  was  very  excited  as 
he  dropped  them  into  the  box,  so  excited  that  he 
also  dropped  in  the  note  to  Miss  Sharman  instead 
of  Eddy's  other  letter.  When  he  got  to  school,  he 
realized  what  he  had  done;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
go  back. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Postman,"  said  Eddy,  when  he  met 
Johnny  at  going-home  time,  "thanks  for  taking  care 
of  my  two  letters."  Johnny  felt  ashamed  as  he  re- 
membered the  mistake  he  had  made.  He  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  felt  Eddy's  letter  still  there. 

"Tell  the  truth,  Johnny,"  a  little  voice  whispered 
to  him.  "Tell  Eddy  what  happened,  and  it  will  be 
all  right." 

"No,  Johnny,"  another  voice  seemed  to  say, 
"Pretend  you  posted  that  letter.  You  can  post  it 
later  on,  and  no  one  will  ever  know.  You  don't  want 
Eddy  to  laugh  at  you,  do  you?" 

"Come  on,  daydreamer,"  Eddy  smiled,  "I  don't 
believe  you  heard  a  word  I  said.  Let's  go  home. 
I'll  race  you." 

When  Johnny  got  home  he  went  straight  to  his 
room,  closed  the  door,  and  pulled  out  the  unmailed 
letter.  Then  he  saw  the  address  on  it  for  the  first 
time.  It  was  Eddy's  competition  drawing.  No 
wonder  it  was  a  "special"  one. 

"Yes,  Eddy's  good  at  drawing;  he  could  easily 
win  the  prize.  Why  post  the  letter  at  all?"  whis- 
pered the  same  voice  that  had  persuaded  Johnny 
not  to  tell  the  truth  that  afternoon. 

"That's  right,"  thought  Johnny,  "Eddy's  only 
seven,  but  he  is  as  good  at  drawing  as  any  of  the 
8-year-olds  in  the  class." 

Johnny  tossed  and  turned  in  his  sleep  that 
night,  and  he  woke  up  feeling  unhappy.  He  was 
miserable  all  the  next  day  and  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  his  lessons.  "Why  didn't  I  tell  the 
truth?  The  longer  I  leave  it,  the  worse  it  becomes," 
he  thought. 

"Never  mind,"  whispered  the  voice  that  now 
sounded  more  horrible  every  time  Johnny  heard  it, 
"only  two  days  more  till  the  competition  will  be 
over,  and  you  will  have  that  super  speedboat." 

Those  two  days  were  the  worst  he  ever  remem- 
bered, and  when  he  went  to  bed  the  second  night 
he  said  to  himself,  "I  wonder  what  my  Heavenly 
Father  thinks  of  me?"  He  had  not  been  able  to  say 


his  prayers  properly  for  days,  and  now  he  felt  he 
really  needed  to  talk  to  Heavenly  Father. 

He  got  up  quickly,  knelt  at  the  side  of  his  bed, 
and  began  to  pray:  "Dear  Father  in  heaven,  I  thank 
thee  for  all  the  good  things  of  life.  Please  forgive 
me  for  the  wrong  I  have  done,  especially  to  my 
friend,  Eddy.  I  am  truly  sorry  so  please  help  me 
to  make  up  for  it."  As  he  closed  his  prayer  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  felt  a  lot  happier;  for  he 
knew  that  God  would  forgive  him  if  he  showed 
that  he  had  really  repented. 

He  slept  soundly,  and  when  he  woke  in  the 
morning  he  saw  a  large  package  and  a  letter  on 
the  end  of  his  bed.  The  postman  had  called  early, 
and  Johnny's  mother  thought  that  it  would  be  nice 
for  Johnny  to  get  the  surprise  as  soon  as  he  woke. 
Johnny  opened  the  letter  excitedly,  and  read: 
"Dear  Johnny:  Congratulations  on  your  fine  draw- 
ing. You  have  won  the  special  prize.  Open  the 
package  which  is  with  this  letter,  and  you  will  find 
the  super  speedboat." 

Johnny  grabbed  the  package;  but,  just  as  he 
started  to  open  it,  he  remembered  his  prayer  the 
night  before;  and  a  kindly  voice  whispered  to  him 
what  he  should  do.  He  washed,  dressed,  and  had 
his  breakfast;  and  then  waited  for  Eddy  to  call  for 
him.  Soon  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door  and  there 
stood  his  friend. 

"Eddy,  please  forgive  me,"  blurted  out  Johnny. 
"I  never  posted  your  letter  for  the  competition,  and 
now  they  have  sent  me  the  prize.  Here,  you  take  it. 
You  can  draw  better  than  I  can."  And  he  handed 
Eddy  the  unopened  package. 

Do  you  think  Eddy  forgave  Johnny?  All  you 
have  to  do  to  find  out  is  to  go  to  the  big  lake  near 
where  they  live,  and  you  will  see  them  playing  with 
their  super,  jet-propelled  speedboat.  If  you  are  still 
not  sure,  why  not  join  them  at  the  baptismal  service 
next  week  when  Eddy  gets  baptized?  Eddy  is 
thrilled  about  it,  and  has  asked  for  Johnny  to 
be  there,  especially,  because  it  was  Johnny  who 
taught  him  the  principle  of  repentance;  who  gave 
him  his  first  real  chance  to  forgive  and  to  enjoy  the 
even  closer  friendship  of  the  one  he  forgave. 

*  Brother  Cuthbert  was  raised  and  educated  in  Nottingham, 
England,  receiving  the  B.A.  Honours  degree  in  1950  from  Nottingham 
University.  He  was  converted  to  the  Church  in  1951,  and  since  then 
has  held  many  positions  in  the  British  Mission :  stake  and  branch 
president,  first  counselor  in  mission  presidency,  mission  MIA  super- 
intendency,  etc.  Brother  Cuthbert,  since  the  organization  of  the 
London  Stake,  has  served  as  stake  high  councilman  and  first  counse- 
lor in  stake  presidency.  Brother  Cuthbert  has  been  a  member  of 
the  University  Court  and  Standing  Committee  of  Convocation,  and 
served  in  the  Royal  Air  Force.  For  some  11  years  he  worked  for 
British  Celanese,  Ltd.,  in  executive  positions,  before  being  appointed 
general  manager  of  Deseret  Enterprises,  Ltd.,  in  England.  He  returns 
to  British  Celanese  as  economic  assistant  to  the  general  manager. 
Muriel  Olive  Mason  is  the  wife  of  Brother  Cuthbert,  and  they  have 
seven  children. 
Library  File  Reference :   Repentance. 


(For  Course  5,  lesson  of  August  11,  "A  Merciful  Person  Is  Willing 
To  Forgive";  and  for  Course  3,  lesson  of  September  8,  "Repentance.") 
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Teaching  the  Gospel 
to  inspire 
Christlike  living 


A  father's  concern  that  his  daughter  be  loved  ► 

by  her  teacher  moved  him  to  visit  that 

teacher.    Love  is  also  important  in  Gospel 

teaching;  it   inspires  both  teachers  and  students 

to  pattern  their  lives  after  the  life  of  Christ. 


BY  ELDER   HAROLD   B.    LEE 

OF    THE    COUNCIL    OF    THE    TWELVE 

I  AM  humbled  by  my  presence  on  the  program 
with  two  men  whom  I  consider  to  be  two  of  the 
outstanding  teachers  of  the  church.1  I  am  sure  their 
influence  in  the  lives  of  youth  over  many  years 
will  only  be  known  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  lives 
they  have  touched  for  good. 

What  has  been  said  about  love  as  an  element  in 
teaching  recalls  an  experience  when  our  first  little 
5-year-old  trudged  off  alone  to  a  great  big  school. 
I,  myself,  had  been  a  principal  of  schools  before; 
but  somehow  that  morning  was  a  very  difficult  morn- 
ing for  me.  I  went  home  for  lunch;  and,  on  some 
pretext  or  other,  I  went  over  to  the  school.  And  as 
I  stood  before  the  kindergarten  teacher,  embarrassed 
now  that  I  was  there  and  wondering  what  I  was 
going  to  say  to  her,  I  finally  blurted  out:  "Miss 
Sanders,  we  have  sent  to  you  today  the  most  precious 
thing  we  have  in  all  the  world — our  first  little  5- 
year-old.  We  are  not  concerned  about  the  details 
of  what  you  teach  her — numbering,  lettering,  writ- 
ing, and  so  on.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  is  in 
our  hearts.  We  want  you  to  love  our  little  girl,  and 
we  want  you  to  teach  her  to  love  you.  If  you'll  do 
that,  that's  all  we  ask  of  you  for  our  little  girl." 

The  more  I  have  seen  of  teaching,  the  more  I 
think  that  this  is  the  great  demand  upon  those  who 
teach  children.  You  love  them  and  teach  them  to 
love  you,  and  I  will  take  a  chance  on  the  outcome 
of  your  instruction. 

As  I  pondered  the  text,  "Teaching  the  Gospel 
To  Inspire  Christlike  Living,"  I  became  aware  that 
it  was  all-inclusive.    This  is  so  broad  in  its  concepts 


*  Address  given  at  the   Oct.  7,  1962,   Conference  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School   Union. 

^Robert  K.  Thomas,  member  of  the  bishopric  of  the  Oak  Hills 
Second  Ward,  East  Sharon  Stake;  and  Lowell  L.  Bennion,  member  of 
the  Youth  Coordinating  Committee. 

(For  lessons  on  obedience,  repentance,  service,  progression,  virtue, 
etc.;   and  of  interest  to  all   Sunday  School   officers  and  teachers.) 


that  I  could  almost  continue  to  the  limit  of  my 
understanding  of  the  Gospel,  and  I  would  not  ex- 
haust the  possibilities  of  the  subject.  To  put  that 
text  more  in  the  language  of  the  scriptures  would  be 
to  say,  taking  a  declaration  from  the  Master's  great 
Sermon  on  the  Mount:  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect, 
even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 
(Matthew  5:48.) 

"Christlike  living"  is  a  phrase  which  I  think  we 
borrowed  from  other  sources,  and  is  one  not  com- 
monly found  in  scriptural  references.  As  I  pon- 
dered that  text,  I  came  back  to  some  of  the  fre- 
quently known  scriptures,  one  of  which  has  been 
mentioned  here  tonight,  and  has  been  mentioned 
through  the  General  Conference.  This  scripture  is 
relative  to  the  incident  of  the  splendid  young  man 
who  came  to  the  Master,  as  many  inquiring  youth 
have  come  to  good  teachers,  asking,  "...  Good 
Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may 
have  eternal  life?"  In  other  words,  what  must  I  have 
in  order  to  become  perfect  or  to  "live  a  Christlike 
life"?  (to  put  it  in  the  language  of  the  text). 

The  Master  answered  him,  ".  .  .  If  thou  wilt 
enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments.  He  saith 
unto  him,  Which?  Jesus  said,  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother:  and,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  In  other  words,  He  had  said 
to  the  young  man:  "Keep  the  Ten  Commandments 
if  you  would  enter  into  life." 
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The  young  man  said  unto  him,  "...  All  these 
things  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up:  what  lack 
I  yet?" 

And  then  the  Master's  answer:  ".  .  .  Go  and  sell 
that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt 
have  treasure  in  heaven:  and  come  and  follow  me." 
Then  Jesus  told  His  disciples,  as  the  young  man 
turned  away  sorrowfully  because  he  possessed  many 
riches,  how  hard  it  is  for  them  that  trust  in  riches 
"to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  (See  Matthew 
19:16-30.) 

To  Realize  One's  Needs 

What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?  As  I  had  pondered 
that  text,  I  thought  of  three  essentials  that  are  neces- 
sary to  inspire  one  to  live  a  Christlike  life;  or, 
speaking  more  accurately  in  the  language  of  the 
scriptures,  to  live  more  perfectly  as  the  Master  lived. 
The  first  essential  which  I  would  name  in  order  to 
qualify:  There  must  be  awakened  within  the  in- 
dividual an  awareness  of  his  needs. 

Some  years  ago  my  lovely  companion  and  I  were 
invited  to  a  dinner  group  at  the  Lion  House.  After 
the  dinner  was  served,  the  entertainment  for  the 
evening  was  announced.  We  were  to  hear  from  16 
students  from  the  Brigham  Young  University  who 
had  been  invited  through  President  Wilkinson  to 
come.  These  were  students  from  16  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  they  were  all  converts  to  the  Church.  Each 
had  been  asked  to  take  three  minutes,  so  the  master 
of  ceremonies  said.  First  they  were  to  tell  how  they 
came  to  receive  the  Gospel,  then  they  were  to  bear 
their  testimonies  and  tell  why  they  came  to  the  BYU. 

Two  and  one-half  hours  later  we  were  still  listen- 
ing to  the  students'  supposedly  three-minute  talks. 
Without  exception  they  were  all  with  variation  say- 
ing the  same  thing:  "We  were  searching  for  truth." 
All  of  them  had  a  yearning  to  know. 

There  must  be  awakened  in  the  individual  who 
would  be  taught,  or  who  would  live  perfectly,  an 
awareness  of  his  needs.  The  rich  young  ruler  did 
not  need  to  be  taught  repentance  from  murder  nor 
from  murderous  thoughts.  He  did  not  have  to  be 
schooled  in  how  to  repent  from  adultery,  nor  from 
stealing  nor  lying  nor  defrauding  nor  failing  to  honor 
his  mother.  All  these  he  said  he  had  observed  from 
his  youth;  but  his  question  was,  "What  lack  I  yet?" 

The  Master,  with  His  keen  discernment  and  the 
power  of  a  Great  Teacher,  diagnosed  the  young 
man's  case  perfectly:  His  need  and  his  lack  was  to 
overcome  his  love  for  worldly  things,  or  his  tendency 
to  trust  in  riches.  And  then  Jesus  prescribed  the 
effective  remedy:  ".  .  .  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go 
and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and 


thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven:  and  come  and 
follow  me."  (Matthew  19:21.) 

In  the  Apostle  Paul's  dramatic  conversion,  when 
he  was  physically  blinded  by  the  light  on  his  way 
to  Damascus  with  letters  of  authority  to  persecute 
and  stamp  out  that  sect  which  he  thought  was 
perpetrating  a  serious  heresy,  he  heard  a  voice  which 
said  to  him:  ".  .  .  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
me?"  And  from  the  depths  of  this  humbled  Saul's 
soul  there  came  the  question  that  is  always  asked 
by  the  one  who  senses  that  he  needs  something: 
".  .  .  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 

Now  the  Master  knew  what  Paul's  great  trouble 
was.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  scholars  of 
that  community.  He  had  studied  under  some  of 
the  greatest  teachers.  He  was  what  we  would  call 
"worldly-wise."  He  thought  he  was  doing  God's 
service.  His  energies  were  misdirected.  But  the 
Master  knew  his  heart,  and  He  knew  his  righteous 
zeal.  Paul's  need  was  a  cure  for  that  arrogance  be- 
cause of  his  superior  (as  he  may  have  thought)  intel- 
lectual abilities  beyond  the  humble  and  unlearned 
among  the  early  apostolic  leaders.  So  the  Master 
not  only  diagnosed  what  his  need  was,  but  He  sup- 
plied a  startling  and  most  effective  remedy.  The 
Lord  did  not  tell  him  now  to  go  and  be  baptized-, 
but  He  told  him  to  go  into  the  city,  and  there  the 
Lord  sent  Ananias  to  instruct  him.  (This  was  the 
very  man  whom  Paul  had  letters  of  authority  to  go 
to  persecute!)   (See  Acts  9:1-20.) 

Alma  warned  Shiblon,  his  son,  "Do  not  pray  as 
the  Zoramites  do,  for  ye  have  seen  that  they  pray 
to  be  heard  of  men,  and  to  be  praised  for  their  wis- 
dom. Do  not  say:  O  God,  I  thank  thee  that  we  are 
better  than  our  brethren;  but  rather  say:  0  Lord, 
forgive  my  unworthiness,  and  remember  my  brethren 
in  mercy — yea,  acknowledge  your  unworthiness  be- 
fore God  at  all  times.  .  .  .  Now  go,  my  son,  and 
teach  the  word  unto  this  people.  Be  sober.  ..." 
(Alma  38:13-15.) 

Enos,  the  grandson  of  Lehi,  tells  of  the  wrestle 
which  he  had  before  God,  before  he  received  a  remis- 
sion of  his  sins.  We  are  not  told  what  his  sins  were, 
but  he  apparently  confessed  them  very  freely.  And 
then  he  said,  "And  my  soul  hungered.  .  .  ."  (See 
Enos  4.)  You  see,  that  awareness  and  feeling  of 
great  need,  and  that  soul-searching,  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  his  lack  and  his  need. 

This  quality  of  sensing  one's  need  was  expressed 
in  the  great  Sermon  on  the  Mount  when  the  Master 
said,  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit;  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  (Matthew  5:3.)  The  poor  in 
spirit,  of  course,  meaning  those  who  are  the  spirit- 
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ually  needy,  who  feel  so  impoverished  spiritually 
that  they  reach  out  with  great  yearning  for  help. 

To  those  who  think  they  are  wise,  as  the  Apostle 
Paul,  Nephi  said,  ".  .  .  When  they  are  learned  they 
think  they  are  wise,  .  .  .  But  to  be  learned  is  good 
if  they  hearken  unto  the  counsels  of  God.  . .  .  But  wo 
unto  the  rich,  who  are  rich  as  to  the  things  of  the 

world "  (2  Nephi  9:28-30.)    He  had  an  effective 

remedy  when  he  found  one  who  needed  help. 

Every  one  of  us  if  we  would  reach  perfection  must 
one  time  ask  ourselves  this  question,  "What  lack  I 
yet?"  if  we  would  commence  our  climb  upward  on 
the  highway  to  perfection.  The  effective  teacher  is 
one  who  helps  the  learner  to  discover  that  lack,  and 
then  to  diagnose  his  basic  difficulties  and  then  pre- 
scribe his  spiritual  remedies. 

A  Rebirth  of  Spirit 

The  second  essential  for  perfection  that  I  would 
name,  besides  that  awareness  of  one's  needs,  is  found 
in  the  conversation  the  Master  had  with  Nicodemus. 
He  discerned  as  Nicodemus  came  to  Him  that  he  was 
seeking  to  have  the  answer  to  what  many  others 
had  asked  Him:  "What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?" 
And  the  Master  answered  ".  .  .  Verily  verily  I  say 
unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God."  Then  Nicodemus  said, 
".  .  .  How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old?  .  .  ." 
Jesus  answered,  ".  .  .  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God."  (John 
3:3-5.) 

A  man  must  be  "born  again"  if  he  would  reach 
perfection  in  order  to  see  or  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.  And  how  is  one  born  again?  That  is  the 
same  question  that  Enos  asked.  And  you  remember 
the  simple  answer  that  came  back,  "...  Because  of 
thy  faith  in  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  never  before 
heard  nor  seen.  And  many  years  pass  away  before 
he  shall  manifest  himself  in  the  flesh;  wherefore,  go 
to,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole."   (Enos  8.) 

Brother  Romney  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  office 
one  day  and  a  young  missionary  came  in.  He  was 
getting  ready  to  go  on  a  mission,  and  he  had  been 
interviewed  in  the  usual  way  and  had  made  con- 
fessions of  certain  transgressions  of  his  youth.  But 
he  said  to  us,  "I'm  not  satisfied  by  just  having  con- 
fessed. How  can  I  know  that  I  have  been  forgiven?" 
In  other  words,  "How  do  I  know  that  I  am  born 
again?"  He  felt  he  could  not  go.  As  we  talked, 
Brother  Romney  said:  "Son,  do  you  remember  what 
King  Benjamin  said?     He  was  preaching  to  some 


who  had  been  pricked  in  their  hearts  because  of 
'.  .  .  their  own  carnal  state,  even  to  feel  themselves 
less  than  the  dust  of  the  earth.  And  they  all  cried 
aloud  with  one  voice,  saying:  O  have  mercy,  and 
apply  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  that  we  may 
receive  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  and  our  hearts  may 
be  purified;  for  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  all 
things;  who  shall  come  down  among  the  children 
of  men.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  after  they  had 
spoken  these  words  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  them,  and  they  were  filled  with  joy,  having 
received  a  remission  of  their  sins,  and  having  a 
peace  of  conscience,  because  of  their  exceeding  faith 
which  they  had  in  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .'  "  (Mosiah 
4:2,3.) 

Brother  Romney  said  to  him  again,  "My  son, 
you  wait  and  pray  until  you  have  the  peace  of  con- 
science because  of  your  faith  in  Jesus  Christ's  atone- 
ment; and  you  will  know  that  your  sins  then  have 
been  forgiven."  Except  for  that,  as  Elder  Romney 
explained,  anyone  of  us  is  impoverished;  and  we 
are  wandering  in  a  fog  until  we  have  had  that 
rebirth. 

In  the  Master's  farewell  sermon  to  the  Nephites, 
He  said,  "And  my  Father  sent  me  that  I  might  be 
lifted  up  upon  the  cross;  and  after  that  I  had  been 
lifted  up  upon  the  cross,  that  I  might  draw  all  men 
unto  me.  . .  ."  (3  Nephi  27:14.)  And  then  Nephi  had 
written,  "For  we  labor  diligently  to  write,  to  per- 
suade our  children,  and  also  our  brethren,  to  believe 
in  Christ,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  God;  for  we  know 
that  it  is  by  grace  that  we  are  saved,  after  all  we 
can  do."  (2  Nephi  25:23.)  And  then  almost  the  last 
thing  that  the  Master  said  to  the  Nephites,  "And 
no  unclean  thing  can  enter  into  his  kingdom.  .  .  ." 
(3  Nephi  27: 19.) 

Now  let  us  confess  it,  all  of  us  are  "sinners  anony- 
mous." All  of  us  have  done  things  we  ought  not  to 
have  done,  or  we  have  neglected  things  we  should 
have  done;  and  every  one  of  us  has  need  for  repent- 
ance. So  let  us  not,  as  President  Woodruff  said, 
spend  too  much  time  confessing  the  other  fellow's 
sins.  Ours  is  the  responsibility  to  find  our  own  need 
for  repentance. 

"...  No  unclean  thing  can  enter  into  his  king- 
dom; therefore  nothing  entereth  into  his  rest  save 
it  be  those  who  have  washed  their  garments  in  my 
blood,  because  of  their  faith,  and  the  repentance  of 
all  their  sins,  and  their  faithfulness  unto  the  end." 
And  then  the  Saviour  added,  "Now  this  is  the  com- 
mandment: Repent,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
come  unto  me  and  be  baptized  in  my  name,  that 
ye  may  be  sanctified  by  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  ye  may  stand  spotless  before  me  at 
the  last  day."  After  they  had  pondered  His  words, 
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He  then  added:  ".  .  .  Therefore,  what  manner  of 
men  ought  ye  to  be?  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  even 
as  I  am."  (3  Nephi  27:19,  20,  27.)  "Be  ye  there- 
fore perfect,"  He  was  saying  to  them,  in  other  words, 
"even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect." 
(Matt hew  5:48.) 

You  cannot  have  a  Christlike  life,  as  the  text 
would  have  it,  without  being  born  again.  One  would 
never  be  happy  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  without  this  cleansing  and  purifying.  Moroni 
said,  "...  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  would  be  more 
miserable  to  dwell  with  a  Holy  and  just  God,  under 
a  consciousness  of  your  filthiness  before  him,  than  ye 
would  to  dwell  with  the  damned  souls  in  hell." 
(Mormon  9:4.) 

Day-by-Day  Righteousness 

And  then  finally  the  third  essential,  to  help  the 
learner  to  know  the  Gospel  by  living  the  Gospel. 
Spiritual  certainty  that  is  necessary  to  salvation 
must  be  preceded  by  a  maximum  of  individual  effort. 
Grace,  or  the  free  gift  of  the  Lord's  atoning  power, 
must  be  preceded  by  personal  striving.  Repeating 
again  what  Nephi  said,  ".  .  .  By  grace  ...  we  are 
saved,  after  all  we  can  do." 

I  listened  to  a  mission  president  a  few  years  ago 
tell  of  an  interesting  experience.  He  was  out  to  a 
district  conference,  and  as  usual  he  was  interviewing 
a  number  of  men  who  had  been  recommended  to 
be  ordained  elders.  The  district  president  had  writ- 
ten on  one  particular  recommendation:  "This  man 
is  still  having  a  problem  with  tobacco." 

So  the  mission  president  said  to  the  man,  "Tell 
me  about  this  problem  with  tobacco." 

The  man  answered,  "Oh,  President,  more  than 
all  else  in  the  world  I  want  to  stop  this  ugly  habit 
so  that  I  can  be  ordained  an  elder  and  take  my 
wife  and  children  to  the  temple." 

"Well,"  the  president  said,  "it  ought  to  be  very 
simple,  then,  if  you  mean  What  you  say.  Are  you 
prepared  to  stand  up  and  take  me  by  the  right  hand, 
look  me  square  in  the  eye,  and  tell  me  that  from 
this  time  on  you'll  never  again  touch  tobacco?" 

"Oh,  well,  no,"  the  man  said,  "I'm  not  prepared 
to  do  that." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  president,  "you  didn't 
mean  what  you  said."  Then  the  president  talked  a 
little  bit  more  and  then  concluded:  "The  beginning 
of  repentance  is  to  make  up  your  mind,  and  you 
haven't  made  up  your  mind  you  are  going  to  stop 
smoking.  Now  I'll  be  back  here  in  three  months; 
and  if  in  that  time  you  can  make  up  your  mind 
we'll  talk  about  ordaining  you  an  elder." 

Well,  the  man  was  crestfallen  because  he  had 
failed  again.  The  next  afternoon  as  the  president 
was  preparing  to  leave  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 


ference, this  man  came  to  him  and  said,  "President, 
I  have  been  fasting  and  praying  since  you  talked 
with  me  yesterday;  and  now  I  have  made  up  my 
mind.  I'm  prepared  now  to  take  you  by  the  right 
hand  and  look  you  square  in  the  eye  and  tell  you 
that  from  now  on  I'll  never  touch  tobacco." 

Then  the  president  said  a  thrilling  thing,  "And 
down  in  my  heart  I  knew  he  would  do  what  he  said, 
and  I  ordained  him."  Now  that  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tials if  you  would  live  a  perfect  life.  One  must 
"make  up  his  mind"  to  live  the  commandments. 

The  Master  answered  a  question  of  the  Jews 
as  to  how  they  could  be  certain  as  to  whether  His 
mission  was  of  God  or  whether  He  was  just  another 
man.  He  said:  "If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  of  myself."  (John  7:17.) 

Steps  Toward  Salvation 

The  testimony  of  truth  never  comes  to  him  who 
has  an  unclean  tabernacle.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
and  uncleanliness  cannot  dwell  at  the  same  time  in 
a  given  individual.  "I,  the  Lord,  am  bound  when 
ye  do  what  I  say,  but  when  ye  do  not  what  I  say, 
ye  have  no  promise."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  82: 
10.)  ".  .  .  Except  ye  abide  my  law  ye  cannot  attain 
to  this  glory."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  132:21.) 
Again  and  again  that  truth  is  repeated  in  the  scrip- 
tures. 

Peter  gives  us  the  formula  by  which  we  shall 
gain  that  certain  knowledge,  that  sureness  that  is 
needed  for  salvation.    He  explained: 

And  beside  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your 
faith  virtue;  and  to  virtue  knowledge;  and  to  knowl- 
edge temperance;  and  to  temperance  patience;  and 
to  patience  godliness;  and  to  godliness  brotherly 
kindness;  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity.  For  if 
these  things  be  in  you,  and  abound,  they  make  you 
that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But  he  that 
lacketh  these  things  is  blind,  and  cannot  see  afar 
off,  and  hath  forgotten  that  he  was  purged  from  his 
old  sins.  Wherefore  the  rather,  brethren,  give  dili- 
gence to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure:  for 
if  ye  do  these  things,  ye  shall  never  fall.  (II  Peter 
1:5-10.) 

You  have  heard  Mary  Martin  sing  in  "The  Sound 
of  Music."  She  says  something  there  which  applies 
to  lessons  that  we  are  talking  about  tonight.  She 
sings,  "A  bell  is  no  bell  till  you  ring  it.  A  song  is 
no  song  till  you  sing  it.  Love  in  your  heart  was  not 
put  there  to  stay.  Love  isn't  love  till  you  give  it 
away." 

So,  likewise,  are  all  the  principles  and  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel.  They  are  in  a  sense  but  invitations 
to  learning  the  Gospel  by  the  practice  of  its  teach- 
ings.   No  person  knows  the  principle  of  tithing  until 
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he  pays  tithing.  No  one  knows  the  principle  of  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  until  he  keeps  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom. Children,  or  grownups  for  that  matter,  are 
not  converted  to  tithing,  Word  of  Wisdom,  keeping 
the  Sabbath  day  holy,  or  prayer,  by  hearing  some- 
one talk  about  these  principles.  We  leam  the  Gospel 
by  living  it. 

Be  virtuous — one  of  the  greatest  of  the  com- 
mandments. "Let  thy  bowels  also  be  full  of  charity 
towards  all  men,  and  to  the  household  of  faith,  and 
let  virtue  garnish  thy  thoughts  unceasingly;  then 
shall  thy  confidence  wax  strong  in  the  presence  of 
God;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  shall  distil 
upon  thy  soul  as  the  dews  from  heaven.  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  be  thy  constant  companion,  and  thy 
scepter  an  unchanging  scepter  of  righteousness  and 
truth;  and  thy  dominion  shall  be  an  everlasting  do- 
minion, and  without  compulsory  means  it  shall  flow 
unto  thee  forever  and  ever."  (Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 121:45,  46.)  But  never  in  the  world  will  we 
have  that  dominion,  that  power,  that  companionship 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  unless  we  have  learned  to  be 
virtuous  in  thought,  in  habit,  and  in  our  actions. 

May  I  say  in  summary:  We  never  really  know 
anything  of  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  until  we  have 
experienced  the  blessings  which  come  from  living 
each  principle.  "Moral  teachings  themselves,"  some- 
one has  said,  "have  only  a  superficial  effect  upon  the 
spirit  unless  they  are  buttressed  by  acts."  The  most 
important  of  all  the  commandments  in  the  Gospel 
to  you  and  to  me  is  that  particular  commandment 
which  for  this  moment  requires  in  each  of  us  the 
greatest  soul-searching  to  obey.  And  for  us  today, 
that  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  commandments. 
Each  of  us  must  analyze  his  needs  and  begin  today 
to  overcome.  For  only  as  we  overcome  are  we  granted 
a  place  in  our  Father's  kingdom. 

President  Karl  G.  Maeser  said,  "School  is  a  drill 
in  the  battle  of  life;  but  if  we  fail  in  the  drill,  we 
will  fail  in  the  battle."  "Education  is  not  play,"  as 
some  wise  teacher  has  said,  "and  cannot  be  made 
to  look  like  play.  It  is  hard,  hard  work,  but  it  can 
be  made  interesting  work."  Likewise  education  that 
pertains  to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  play,  and  it 
cannot  be  made  to  look  like  play.  It  is  hard,  hard 
work;  but  it  can  be  intensely  interesting  work. 

You  and  the  lessons  you  teach  are  merely  the 
tools  by  which  the  Holy  Ghost  converts  the  souls 
of  men.  James  said  it  in  more  meaningful  language 
than  I  can  command:  "Brethren,  if  any  of  you  err 
from  the  truth,  and  one  convert  him;  let  him  know, 
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that  he  which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error 
of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall 
hide  a  multitude  of  sins."  (James  5:19,  20.) 

I  was  looking  through  some  sacred  treasure 
chests  in  our  home  the  other  day.  It  was  a  very 
sacred  hour  that  melted  my  soul,  but  I  found  two 
things  that  I  would  like  to  read  to  you.  One  was  a 
quotation  from  President  Clark  which  was  treasured 
by  this  one  in  whose  chest  I  now  dared  to  intrude. 
President  Clark  had  said,  "Youth  of  the  Church  are 
hungry  for  the  words  of  the  Lord.  Teachers,  be 
sure  you  are  prepared  to  feed  them  the  bread  of 
life  which  are  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  they 
will  live  up  to  His  teachings,  they  will  have  more 
happiness  than  they  have  ever  before  dreamed  of." 

Then  I  found  in  this  treasure  chest  something 
that  I,  myself,  had  said  on  some  previous  occasion; 
and  she  had  tucked  it  away  for  a  future  reminder: 
"Within  the  revealed  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
from  the  teachings  of  our  Church  leaders  in  this 
Dispensation  may  be  found  the  answer  to  every 
question  and  the  solution  of  every  problem  essential 
to  the  social,  temporal,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  hu- 
man beings  who  are  all  the  children  of  God  our 
Heavenly  Father.  I  so  declare  unto  you,  I  know 
it  is  true." 

I  was  back  East,  recently,  and  heard  a  mission 
president's  wife  quote  something  which  may  have 
been  her  own  composition.    This  is  what  she  read: 

Father,  between  thy  strong  hands, 

Thou  hast  bent  the  clay 

But  roughly  into  shape 

And  left  to  me  the  task  of  something  where  I  may, 

And  fashioning  to  a  gentler  form  the  clay, 

See  some  hidden  beauty  that  thou  hast  planned, 

Slowly  revealed  beneath  my  laboring  hand — 

Some  time  to  help  a  twisted  thing  to  grow  more 

straight. 
This  is  full  recompense, 
And  so  I  give  thee  but  the  praise 

that  thou  wouldst  ask — 
Firm  hand  and  high  heart  for  the  further  task. 

Oh,  God  in  heaven, 
give  to  all  of  us  and  to 
thy  servant,  tonight, 
and  to  these  teachers, 
that  strong  heart  and 
that  firm  hand  to  the 
further  tasks  that  lie 
ahead,  I  pray  humbly 
in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Amen. 
Elder  Harold  B.  Lee 
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You,  too,  jhave  freedom  of  choice 


by  Lucy  Grant  Cannon 


Editor's  Note:  A  noted  scientist  said  that  democracy 
was  that  form  of  government  which  left  every  citizen  free 
to  do  his  best.  Under  the  divine  Plan  of  Salvation,  each 
mortal  has  his  freedom  of  choice.  This  freedom  of  choice, 
of  deciding  between  good  and  evil,  is  inherent  in  mankind; 
it  is  a  reminder  of  that  great  council  in  heaven  and  of  what 
was  determined  there. 

One  mortal  who  exercised  well  his  right  of  choice  or 
free  agency,  in  having  chosen  to  give  many  years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  Church,  was  Heber  J.  Grant,  seventh  presi- 
dent of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
To  the  theme  of  free  agency,  of  making  good  use  of  op- 
portunities, Lucy  Grant  Cannon,  daughter  of  President 
Grant,  has  selected  material  from  her  father's  writings  and 
sermons. 

IN  looking  over  my  father's  sermons  and  talks,  I 
found  the  theme  which  he  used  so  often:  "There 
is  no  joy  in  the  world  that  equals  the  joy  of  knowing 
in  your  heart  that  God  lives,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet  of  God,  and  that 
we  as  individuals  are  living  the  Gospel  that  will  bring 
eternal  exaltation  to  us  and  our  loved  ones."  An  in- 
teresting story  on  this  theme  is  the  conversion  of 
my  father's  brother,  Brigham  F.  Grant,  as  told  in 
my  father's  own  words: 

"The  Book  of  Mormon  has  a  very  warm  place  in 
my  heart,  because  of  one  of  its  chapters. 

"I  had  a  wayward  brother  who  took  no  interest 
in  the  Church  until  he  was  between  35  and  40  years 
of  age.  I  received  a  letter  from  him  telling  that 
because  of  the  failure  of  our  placer  mines  where  we 
had  invested  large  sums  of  money — all  we  had  and 
all  we  could  borrow — he  had  been  tempted,  because 
he  had  ruined  me  financially,  to  kill  himself. 

"He  went  into  the  woods  intending  to  take  his 
life;  but  he  got  to  thinking  what  a  cowardly,  das- 
tardly thing  it  would  be  to  kill  himself  and  leave  his 
wife  and  children  destitute.  So  ...  he  knelt  down 
and  prayed  to  God:  '0  God,  if  there  is  a  God.'  He 
got  up  weeping  for  joy  and  wrote  me  that  he  had 
been  convinced  .  .  .  that  there  is  a  God  and  a  devil, 
one  leading  to  life  and  the  other  to  death. 

"He  threw  the  letter  into  his  trunk.  He  wrote 
me  letters  every  day  for  a  week,  each  landing  in  his 
trunk.  Finally  he  mailed  one.  When  I  got  it,  in- 
stead of  writing  him  as  the  adversary  had  impressed 
him  I  would  (the  adversary  had  impressed  him  that 
I  would  write  and  tell  him  to  be  baptized),  I  wrote 

(For  Course  29,  lesson  of  August  11,  "Road  to  Salvation";  for 
Course  27,  lesson  of  August  11,  "How  Much  Freedom?";  and  for 
Course  15,  lessons  of  July  on  Alma.) 


him  that  some  day  you  will  know  that  the  Gospel 
is  true.  'Do  not  think  that  I  want  you  to  be  bap- 
tized if  you  feel  that  you  would  be  a  hypocrite.' 

"I  went  out  and  bought  a  Book  of  Mormon,  re- 
turned to  my  office,  and  shut  the  door;  then  I  told 
the  Lord  that  I  wanted  to  open  the  book  to  the 
chapter  that  would  do  that  wayward  and  careless 
brother  of  mine  the  most  good.  And  this  is  the 
chapter  to  which  I  opened,  the  thirty-sixth  chapter 
of  Alma. 

"Anyone  who  knows  the  contents  of  the  book, 
cannot  find  a  chapter  comparable  to  the  thirty- 
sixth  chapter  of  Alma,  'My  son,  give  ear  to  my 
words;  for  I  swear  unto  you,  that  inasmuch  as  ye 
shall  keep  the  commandments  of  God  ye  shall  pros- 
per in  the  land.  .  .  .  For  I  do  know  that  who- 
soever shall  put  their  trust  in  God  shall  be  supported 
in  their  trials,  and  their  troubles,  and  their  afflic- 
tions, and  shall  be  lifted  up  at  the  last  day.'  (Alma 
36:1,3.) 

"Alma  knew  no  better  than  I  know  that  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  God  shall  be  supported  in  all 
manner  of  afflictions  and  trials  and  tribulations.  I 
was  able  to  sit  by  the  deathbed  of  my  only  living 
son  and  see  him  die  without  shedding  a  tear,  and 
there  was  a  most  peaceful  feeling  in  my  heart  when 
he  passed  away. 

"I  love  that  chapter.  Why?  Because  when  that 
wayward  brother  of  mine  read  it,  he  wrote:  'Heber, 
I  do  not  know  that  the  Gospel  is  true.  But  I  pledge 
the  Lord  that,  if  He  ever  gives  me  as  He  gave  Alma 
of  old  a  knowledge  of  the  divinity  of  the  Gospel,  I 
will  labor  as  Alma  of  old  labored  to  bring  souls  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth.'  And  thank  the  Lord,  he 
obtained  that  knowledge;  and  thank  the  Lord,  he 
also  kept  that  pledge." 

"Dream,  0  Youth.  Dream  nobly  and  manfully, 
and  your  dreams  shall  be  your  prophets."  This  was 
a  favorite  theme  of  President  Grant:  On  this  subject, 
he  had  this  to  say  to  young  people: 

"If  you  have  ambitions,  dream  of  what  you  wish 
to  accomplish,  and  then  put  your  shoulder  to  the 
wheel  and  work.  Faith  without  works  is  dead,  so 
James  tells  us. 

"Unto  those  of  you  who  have  worthy  determina- 
tions, the  Lord  will  open  the  way  before  you  whereby 
you  can  accomplish  the  labor." 
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EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  BE  SO  INSPIRED  THAT  HE  WILL  VOLUNTEER 


** 


LET  ME  PRAY" 


by  Nellie  H.Kuhn* 


With  his  head  bowed,  arms  folded,  and  eyes 
closed,  Kendall  says,  "Our  Father  in  heaven,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  food.  Bless  it.  Name  of  Thy 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  Amen."  Talking  to  Heavenly 
Father,  by  himself,  is  a  great  achievement. 

It  is  also  Kendall's  responsibility  to  call  family 
members  together  for  prayer  so  that  they  can  hold 
"Family  Praying  Time."  Daddy  or  Mama  tells  Ken- 
dall the  moment  he  is  to  gather  the  others;  and, 
going  happily  from  room  to  room,  he  calls  each 
by  name  saying,  "Come  and  pray." 

Often,  he  is  the  first  to  kneel  down  for  prayer, 
and  the  first  to  say,  "Let  me  pray." 

Later,  when  his  grandmother  kneels  in  prayer 
before  her  bed,  Kendall  slips  quietly  in  front  of  her 
and  says,  "Let  me  pray."  Folding  her  arms  about 
him,  grandmother  says  her  prayer  slowly  so  that 
Kendall  can  repeat  it. 

In  the  evening,  before  bedtime,  the  family  as- 
sembles to  thank  Heavenly  Father  for  the  blessings 
of  the  day  and  to  ask  for  His  loving  care  during  the 
night.    Again  Kendall's  request  is  "Let  me  pray." 

Kendall's  strong  desire  to  pray  can  be  attributed 
to  the  atmosphere  of  his  home.  A  religious  home 
environment  develops  a  child's  spirituality,  giving 
him  the  desire  to  pray;  and  worshipful  experiences  in 
the  Sunday  School  classroom  enhance  self-expres- 
sion through  prayer. 


(For  Course  1,  lessons  of  September  1  to  15:  "We  Pray  Alone," 
"We  Pray  with  Other  People,"  and  "We  Pray  at  Sunday  School"; 
for  Course  la,  lessons  of  July  7  and  14:  "We  Pray  at  Home"  and 
"We  Pray  at  Church";  and  for  Course  3,  lesson,  of  July  28,  "We 
Are  Commanded  To  Pray.") 
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Any  young  child,  like  Kendall,  needs  to  learn 
about  the  Special  Person  to  whom  he  is  praying. 
Talking  about  the  goodness  of  Heavenly  Father,  and 
the  many  blessings  He  gives  children,  and  singing 
songs  about  Him  inspire  in  each  child  a  love  for  God. 

Occasionally  Kendall  remarks,  "He  is  a  good 
man,  like  Daddy."  A  little  child  desires  to  talk  to  a 
loving  father  and  a  loving  Father  in  heaven. 

As  soon  as  a  child  knows  enough  words  to  formu- 
late a  prayer,  he  should  be  given  the  training  and 
the  opportunity  to  pray  at  home  and  in  his  nursery 
class  in  Junior  Sunday  School. 

Praying  regularly  before  mealtime,  participating 
in  morning  and  evening  family  prayers,  and  offering 
prayer  in  Junior  Sunday  School  satisfy  this  need  for 
prayerful  experiences.  Learning  how  to  pray  at  home, 
particularly,  encourages  his  taking  part  in  prayers 
in  the  Nursery  class.  Repetition  of  this  act  kindles 
his  enthusiasm  and  helps  him  acquire  the  "praying 
habit." 

The  prayer  period  should  be  a  quiet,  reverential 
time  of  worship.  Good  examples  from  those  who 
pray  set  the  pattern  for  those  who  follow.  The 
prayers  that  are  offered  should  be  simple  and  sincere. 

In  his  first  praying  experiences,  it  is  important 


*The  Sunday  School,  YWMIA,  Primary,  and  Relief  Society 
organizations  have  all  been  served  by  Sister  Kuhn,  who  has  worked 
some  20  years  in  the  Sunday  School  and  ten  of  those  years  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union. 
She  was  educated  In  Salt  Lake  City  schools  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Utah  in  Elementary  Education.  Sister  Kuhn  taught 
school  at  Webster  and  Hamilton  Schools,  was  a  member  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Teacher's  Association,  and  participated  as  a  member  in 
the  Association  for  Childhood  Education.  She  is  married  to  George  P- 
Kuhn,  and  they  have  six  children. 
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that  the  child  be  introduced  to  the  language  of 
prayer.  He  learns  to  use  the  correct,  respectful 
words  through  imitating  others.  The  sacred  words — 
"Thee"  and  "Thou,"  rather  than  "you,"  and  "Thy" 
and  "Thine,"  in  place  of  "your" — should  be  used  in 
speaking  to  Heavenly  Father.  When  a  teacher  is 
saying  a  prayer  for  the  child  to  repeat,  she  should 
place  emphasis  on  these  reverential  words  by  slowly 
and  clearly  enunciating  them. 

The  precious  three-year-olds  need  to  be  taught 
also  the  meaning  of  prayer.  To  pray,  is  to  talk  to 
Heavenly  Father,  to  call  Him  by  name,  to  thank 
Him  for  blessings,  to  ask  for  His  help,  and  to  do 
it  all  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Talking  to  Him 
in  this  manner  gives  the  child  the  feeling  that  his 
Heavenly  Father  is  close  enough  to  hear  and  answer 
his  prayers.  To  pray  is  a  special  way  to  show  love 
for  Him.  Receiving  blessings  for  which  he  has  prayed 
develops  a  child's  faith  in  God,  giving  him  a  sense 
of  security  which  will  sustain  him  throughout  his 
entire  life.  ' 

The  child  should  be  taught  the  four  basic  parts 
of  a  prayer: 

1.  Salutation:  He  begins  by  saying,  "Our  Father 
in  heaven,"  or  "Our  Heavenly  Father."  At 
that  very  moment  he  can  talk  to  Him. 

2.  Statement  of  gratitude:  The  "Thank  Thee." 
A  three-year-old  quickly  becomes  aware  of 
his  blessings  if  these  are  pointed  out  to  him. 


Children  learn   to  pray  effectively  through  the   thoughtful 
guidance  of  adults  in  whom  they  Tiave  confidence  and  trust. 

3.  Request  for  desired  blessings:  To  ask. 

4.  Closing:  "In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Amen."  All  blessings  are  asked  through  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ.  In  3  Nephi  18:19,  Jesus 
said,  "Therefore  ye  must  always  pray  unto 
the  Father  in  my  name." 

The  child  who  prays  often  finds  joy  in  keeping 
the  commandment  of  God. 

Talk  to  your  Heavenly  Father 
When  you  kneel  down  to  pray. 
Thank  Him  for  your  blessings 
Every  single  day. 

Tell  Him  of  your  troubles 
With  a  promise  in  your  heart 
That,  as  He  blesses  you, 
You  will  do  your  part. 
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ZION  IS 

GROWING 

by  Richard  0.  Cowan 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  Church 
history  in  general,  but  of  the  past  decade  in  partic- 
ular, is  the  growth  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  from  its  beginning  with  only  6 
members  in  1830  to  its  present  world-wide  member- 
ship of  more  than  two  million.  This  growth  was 
foreseen  by  an  Old  Testament  prophet.  While  inter- 
preting Nebuchadenezzar's  dream,  Daniel  told  the 
king  that  the  stone  which  grew  until  it  filled  the 
whole  earth  represented  a  kingdom  which  God  would 
establish  in  the  last  days  and  which  would  never 
be  destroyed.  (See  Daniel  2:26-45.)  Only  a  year  and 
a  half  after  the  Church  had  been  organized,  Joseph 


Smith  anticipated  the  latter-day  fulfillment  of  Dan- 
iel's prophecy.  (See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  65:2.) 

In  order  to  fulfill  its  destiny,  the  Church  must 
also  fulfill  its  responsibility  of  proclaiming  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  first  regular  mis- 
sionary, Samuel  H.  Smith,  the  Prophet's  brother, 
began  his  work  the  same  year  the  Church  was  organ- 
ized. In  1837  the  Church  established  its  first  formal 
mission  in  Great  Britain.  Two  years  later  the  first 
such  mission  in  America — the  Eastern  States  Mis- 
sion— had  its  beginning.  In  1849  and  in  1852,  when 
the  Saints  were  struggling  to  establish  their  settle- 
ments in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Church 
leaders  called  brethren  to  leave  their  families  and 
carry  the  Gospel  message  to  the  leading  nations  of 
the  earth.  From  these  beginnings  the  Church's  mis- 
sionary effort  has  grown;  today  about  12,000  full- 
time  missionaries  are  serving  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.1 

As  missionaries  find  those  who  accept  the  Gospel 
message,  efforts  are  made  to  organize  the  converts 


(For  Course  13,  lessons  of  July  7  and  28  and  August  4:  "The 
Church"  and  "How  the  Gospel  Spreads";  for  Course  19,  lesson  of 
August  11,  "Church  Organization — the  Restored  Church";  and  of 
interest  to  all  who  desire  to  know  about  LDS  Church  growth.) 


XA  description  of  Church  missionary  developments  appeared  in 
The  Instructor  for  September,  1962;  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
chart  inside  the  back  cover  and  an  accompanying  article  in  that  issue. 
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in  order  to  carry  on  the  program  of  the  Church. 
Where  only  a  few  can  meet  together,  it  has  been 
customary  to  organize  a  Sunday  School  first.  As 
the  group  develops  it  may  become  a  branch.  Where 
several  branches  are  located  close  to  each  other,  they 
have  been  organized  into  mission  districts. 

As  these  districts  grow  in  carrying  out  the 
Church  program,  they  may  achieve  the  goal  of  be- 
coming fully  organized  stakes  of  Zion.  Therefore, 
the  creation  of  stakes  is  a  very  good  measure  of 
true  Church  growth  throughout  the  world.  The 
following  table  summarizes  the  total  Church  mem- 
bership, number  of  organized  stakes,  and  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  missions  for  various  years. 


Year 

Membership 

Stakes 

Missions 

1830 

6 

0 

0 

1850 

60,000 

1 

5 

1900 

268,331 

43 

16 

1920 

526,032 

83 

24 

1940 

862,664 

134 

35 

1950 

1,111,314 

180 

43 

1955 

1,357,274 

224 

44 

1960 

1,693,180 

319 

58 

March  3,   1963 

2,000,000 

372 

72 

The  earliest  stake  was  organized  at  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  on  Feb.  17,  1834.  Other  stakes  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois  soon  followed.  All  of  these  stakes  were 
discontinued,  however,  when  the  Saints  were  forced 
to  leave  the  areas  because  of  persecution. 

The  first  of  the  stakes  now  in  existence  was  or- 
ganized in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  during  October, 
1847.  As  Latter-day  Saint  settlements  flourished  in 
the  valleys  to  the  north  and  south,  other  stakes 
joined  the  original  Salt  Lake  Stake.  The  list  of  stake 
organizations  reflects  the  progress  of  colonization 
under  Brigham  Young  and  his  successors.2  With  some 
brief  exceptions,  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  a 
century  following  the  founding  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Stake  there  was  no  center  of  Latter-day  Saint  popu- 
lation outside  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  warrant  a  stake  organization.  Dur- 


ing those  early  days,   Saints  were  encouraged  to 
gather  to  this  area. 

The  establishment  of  the  Los  Angeles  Stake  in 
1923  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  stake 
progress.  During  the  next  two  decades  stake  organ- 
ization was  achieved  in  several  important  centers 
throughout  the  United  States  as  indicated  on  the 
map. 

Since  World  War  II,  stake  organizations  have 
appeared  in  even  more  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  fact  that  there  is  also 
a  geographical  broadening  of  Church  expansion.  The 
creation  of  stakes  in  far-flung  parts  of  the  world 
represents  real  Church  progress  in  those  areas.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  stakes  in  areas  not  included  on  the 
accompanying  map.  1935:  Oahu  (Hawaii);  1955: 
Honolulu;  1958:  Auckland  (New  Zealand);  1960: 
Sydney  (Australia),  Manchester  (England),  Bris- 
bane and  Melbourne  (Australia),  Hamilton  and 
Hawkes  Bay  (New  Zealand);  1961:  London,  Lei- 
cester, Leeds  (England),  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  Ham- 
burg (Germany),  Holland,  Swiss,  Alaska,  Mexico 
City;  1962:  Pearl  Harbor  (Hawaii),  Apia  (Samoa), 
Glasgow  (Scotland). 

As  a  result  of  this  growth,  total  Church  member- 
ship has  almost  doubled  since  David  O.  McKay 
became  President  only  12  years  ago.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  growth  will  continue  at 
an  even  more  rapid  pace. 

What  does  this  mean  to  Latter-day  Saints? 

In  the  first  place,  each  must  prepare  himself 
spiritually  for  the  important  events  of  the  last  days. 
In  the  second  place,  the  members  of  the  Church  will 
have  to  assume  more  and  more  responsibility  in  pro- 
viding leadership  for  the  thousands  who  are  joining 
the  Church  each  year;  so  all  should  strive  to  build 
the  Lord's  kingdom  on  earth  by  magnifying  their 
own  callings.  May  we  all  enjoy  the  help  of  the  Lord 
in  preparing  ourselves  individually  as  well  as  pre- 
paring the  Church  as  a  body  for  the  great  future 
events  toward  which  the  present  accelerated  growth 
is  leading  us. 


2For  a  list  of  the  stakes  of  Zion,   see  the  appendix  in  Essentials 
in  Church  History,  by  Joseph  Fielding  Smith. 
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TENDER  HEART 

ON  THE  TRAIL,    THE   BOY    KEPT   TAKING    HIS    HAND 


A  group  of  us  neighbors  with 
our  sons  today  climbed  a  mountain 
trail  to  a  hidden  lake.  We  strolled 
among  towering  firs  and  beside 
gurgling  streamlets  spilling  over 
rocks  and  through  lush  grass  and 
brilliant  bursts  of  wildflowers. 

We  paused  now  and  again  to 
view  the  rocky,  snow-sided  peaks 
above  and  the  timbered  and  mea- 
dowed  basin  below. 

After  more  than  one  of  these 
pauses,  I  noticed  that  our  six-year- 
old  son  sidled  up  to  one  of  our 
neighbors  and  took  his  hand.  For 
some  distance  they  would  climb 
hand-in-hand.  Not  a  word  was  said. 
The  neighbor1  was  a  tall,  erect 
young  man  with  blond,  crewcut 
hair.  He  is  a  successful  young 
businessman  and  a  Church  leader, 
too. 

Why  was  our  son  drawn  to  him? 
Last  night,  while  I  was  making 
campfire  preparations,  my  young 
neighbor  came  along.  He  invited 
our  son  to  go  with  him  on  a  hike. 
He  took  an  interest  in  our  boy— 
and  others,  too.  The  young  exec- 
utive had  taken  with  him  on  our 
outing  not  only  his  own  son  but 
another  lad  whose  father  was  ill. 
Then  there  was  another  boy  in  the 
crowd  whose  father  was  shy  and 
did  not  usually  go  on  trips  of  this 
kind.  But  the  young  leader  had 
somehow  quietly  talked  the  father 
into  coming  along  with  his  son. 

I  concluded  that  our  son  reached 
for  the  young  leader's  hand  be- 
cause the  man  had  a  tender  heart. 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz  was  an  ec- 
centric hunchback  who  has  been 
called   an   "electrical   wizard."    A 

(For  Course  5,  lesson  of  September  8,  "Am 
I  My  Brother's  Keeper?";  for  lessons  on  kind- 
ness and  understanding;  and  for  general 
reading.) 

iJones,   William   Nathaniel,   bishop   of  East 
Mill  Creek  Eighth  Ward. 


poor  immigrant  in  America  from 
Germany,  he  soon  won  acclaim  for 
developing  his  theory  of  electrical 
currents.  One  bitter  winter  day  a 
plant  engineer  climbed  three  flights 
to  consult  the  genius  in  his  small 
laboratory.  He  found  Steinmetz, 
still  in  his  twenties,  toiling  over 
his  papers.  He  wore  an  overcoat, 
fur  cap,  and  boots.  His  hands 
were  blue  with  cold,  and  periodic- 
ally he  rubbed  them  hard  so  his 
fingers  could  work  the  pencil. 
There  was  no  fire  in  his  potbellied 
stove. 

The  engineer  discussed  his  prob- 
lem with  Steinmetz.  As  the  man 
was  about  to  leave,  he  rallied 
enough  courage  to  ask:  "Mr.  Stein- 
metz, why  in  the  world  don't  you 
build  a  fire  in  your  stove?" 

The  little  genius  replied  apol- 
ogetically: "Well,  a  mouse  had 
babies  in  there;  and  they  are  not 
yet  old  enough  to  move."2 

I  like  to  think  that  much  of  the 
genius  of  Steinmetz  came  from  a 
tender  heart — a  genuine  desire  to 
help  others. 

It  is  said  that  a  struggling  son 
of  a  drunken  father  was  the  com- 
poser who  put  a  life-like  soul  into 
music.  But  he,  Ludwig  van  Bee- 
thoven, was  considered  strange  by 
many  who  knew  him.  He  wandered 
through  the  woods  and  fields, 
sometimes  sleeping  wherever  he 
happened  to  be.  He  was  once  ar- 
rested for  vagrancy,  and  often  he 
wore  his  clothes  until  they  were 
almost  soiled  rags.  Too  deaf  to 
hear  conversation,  he  lived  a  lone- 
ly life  while  masterpiece  after  mas- 
terpiece flowed  from  his  pen. 

But  Beethoven  was  considerate, 

2Miller,  Floyd,  "The  Hunchbacked  Genius  of 
Liberty  Hall,"  Reader's  Digest,  (June  1962), 
page  225. 


quietly.  When  one  of  his  friends, 
the  Baroness  Ertmann,  lost  a 
child,  Beethoven  called  on  her. 
Saying  nothing,  he  strolled  to  the 
piano.  For  a  long  perjod,  he  played 
music  of  comfort  as  only  his 
genius  could.3 

Beethoven  had  a  tender  heart. 
Perhaps  that  is  a  reason  he  became 
the  Shakespeare  of  music,  the  mas- 
ter who  gave  melody  a  soul. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  late  Ruth 
May  Fox  telling  me  about  an  ex- 
perience with  President  Brigham 
Young.  She  told  me  the  incident 
not  long  before  her  death  at  104 
years.  She  recalled  when  she  was 
a  girl  working  in  a  woolen  factory, 
the  President  inspected  the  plant. 
He  paused  beside  her  and  asked: 
"How  would  you  like  to  wear  boy's 
clothes  in  this  factory?"  At  the 
time,  she  thought  he  was  joking. 
Later  she  realized  that  he  was  con- 
cerned about  her  dress  getting 
caught  in  the  machinery. 

Perhaps  much  of  Brigham 
Young's  greatness  as  a  leader 
came  from  a  tender  heart. 

There  have  been  tributes  to 
lion-hearted  men,  and  to  stout- 
hearted men.  But  as  I  watched  my 
son  reach  for  my  neighbor's  hand 
and  hold  it  as  they  climbed  toward 
that  hidden  mountain  lake,  I  real- 
ized: Few  things  are  more  power- 
ful in  influencing  and  leading  men 
than  a  tender  heart. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


3Marek,  George  R.,  "Beethoven,  the  Incred- 
ible," The  Reader's  Digest  (August,  1962,  page 
179.) 
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